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Geography _ 


The leading Geographies used 
in American schools are 


Appletons’ Barnes’s The Eclectic 
Elementary .55 Elementary -55 Elementary, . . «55 
Higher . . . 1.25 Complete . 1.25 Complete,. . . 1.20 

Swinton’s Harper’s Niles’s 
Introductory. -55 Introductory . -48 Elementary ..  .44 
Grammar School 1.25 School . 1.08 Advanced « « £5.00 


SPECIAL EDITIONS FOR ALL THE STATES 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
Eclectic Physical Geography, $r.0o, with maps and diagrams. A new 
scientific and interesting treatment. Recommended by Johns Hopkins University. 
Appletons’, $1.60: Guyot’s, $1.60 and Monteith’s $:.00, are estab- 
lished favorites. 

The great demand for these books enables the 
publishers to keep an efficient corps always engaged 
in securing accurate data of every change and dis- 
covery affecting this science and these are promptly 
incorporated in the Company’s books, Edition fol- 


Literature for Schools 
and Colleges. 


American Poems. 


Selected from the Works of Lengiiion, Whittier, Bryon. Hhulmes, Lowell, and 
Emerson. Edited by Horace E. Scupper. With Biographical Sketches and 
Notes. Revised Edition. Printed from new plates, 12mo, $1.00, neZ, 


American Prose. 


Complete selections from the Writings of Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, and Emerson, Edited by Beneat E. Scupper, 
With Introduction and Notes. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Printed from new 
plates, r2mo, $1.00, ne?. 


Students’ Series of Standard Poetry. 


For Schools and Colleges. (Uniform with Rolfe’s Shakespeare.) Edited by W. 
1. Rotrg, Litt.D. A carefu'ly Revised Text ; Copious Explanatory and Critical 
Notes; Numerous Illustrations. Scott's * Lady of the Lake” and eight other 
volumes. All these are equally suited to the use of the student and of the general 
reader, They should havea place in every library, public or private. Each vol- 
ume 75 cents ; to teachers, for examination, 47 cents. 


Primer of American Literature. 


By Cuartes F, Ricnarpson, Professor of English Literature at Dartmouth College. 
A new and revised edition, with full index and Portraits of twelve of the most 
prominent authors, 18mo, 30 cents, net, 

In addition to these books the publishers have many others on their list suitable 








lows edition with such frequency as to permit of con- 
stant corrections and revisions to date. No old) 
books are sent out, the stock on hand being always| 
fresh and of recent issue. Each series has its own 
claims to superiority but all are equally fresh and 
reliable as to facts, admirable in method, and attrac. 
tive in artistic and mechanical features, 

Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. Special terms for intro- 


duction. The Geography Section of our List which describes these | 
books ts sent free on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY ouictsc boston stuaxra 


for literary work in Schools and Colieges. Among them may be mentioned the 
| Riversive Lirerarure Series, of which omy. -four numbers have already 
been published, containing complete masterpieces of the best authors, suitable for 
| Primary, Grammar, and High Schools. Each single number, 15 cents, net; Mopgern 
Cuassics, a school library of the choicest quality, for $11.56, thirty-four volumes 
neatly bound in cloth, each volume 4o cents, zet: and MASTERPIECES OF AMER- 
| scan LITERATURE, $1.00 net. 





Descriptive circulars, giving the Table of Contents of each of the books 
mentioned above, and of each number of the Riverside Literature Series and 
of each volume of the Modern Classics, will be sent to any address on appli- 
cation, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company 


4 Park Street, BOSTON. 11 East 17th Street, NEW YORK, 
28 Lakeside Building, CHICAGO, 











1. Begin by telling the young pupils stories about 
children and people and domestic animals of home and 
other lands. Compare limitedly. 

2. Read about the people, the animals, the plants, 
and the products of home and other lands. Point out 


3. Read about the industries and customs of the 
people of different countries, and talk about them with 
a globe before you, allowing the children to locate the 
different countries. 


Correspondence Invited 


e the countries on the globe. Talk freely about what is|a 
read, and compare somewhat carefully. 


Price List and Descriptive Circulars Free 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. 


HERAT T AAAI AAAI 


Hints on Teaching Geography. 


4. Read about eminent men and women of the 
world. Draw lessons from the characters, and talk 9@ 
rabout their influence upon others. Be sure that the 
pupils can point out on the globe the countries in which 
these persons live or lived. 


5. Use as helps the Geographical Readers known 
‘The World and Its People.” Five volumes, now 
os :—First Lessons, 36 cents; Glimpses of the 
World, 36 cents; Our Own Country, 50 cents; Our 
American Neighbors, 60 cents ; and Modern Europe, 
60 cents. They are most charming and helpful books. 
Their use means a more sensible method of geography 
work in our schools. 
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NEW YORK, 
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ANDREWS MFC. CO. 
Manufacturers of School Apparatus. 





Globes, Blackboards, Maps, Tellurians. 
.) Orreries. 


harts, . 
Andrews’ Dustless Crayons and Erasers, 
A, H. ANDREWS & Co., 


76 Fifth Ave., New York, 
215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


SEE OUR SPECIAL CASH OFFER. 












No. 225, Four feet long, $20. 

No. 226, Four feet six ins. long, $23. 

No. 227, Five feet long, $26. 

Same without Curtain Top, $12.50, 
$13.25, $14, ” 
American Desk & Seating Co., 

270 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL 


fred. Robbins Co 


Cc to ience Depart- 
ment, National School Furn 
ishing Co., (Established 1871.) 
179 & 181 Lake Street, 
H CHICAGO. 


Makers of High-Grade Science 
—— Sor Schools and 
Colleges. 





SK Valveless Air Pum 
Valveple Acting Static Electrical 
i - School Dynamos, 
Solar Microscopes, 
Electrical Test | Instruments 
and Modern Educa- 
tional Appliances of 
all kinds. 





Catalogue and SPECIAL 
NET Prices on any thing 
required in your work. 


Mention Tue ScHoot Journat. 


LECTURERS 


And all using thee OPTICAL LANTEFN 
should be aware that with our 


MULTIFOCAL ATTACHMENT 


they require but one medium power objective to 
make any size picture required, at any dis- 
tance from the screen. 

Satisfa:tion guaranteed. Send for circular to 


J. W. QUEEN & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SCHOOL & KINDERGARTEN FURNITURE. 


All Kindergarten Gifts and Occupations. A 
full line of Primary Aids. The most complete 
assortment of Globes, Maps, and Geographical 
Apperatus to be found on this continent. All Edu- 
cational Appliances needed in the different de- 

rtments from the Nursery to the College. Send 

‘or Catalogue. 


J. L. HAMMETT, 








TWO CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY PLEASURE TOURS 


| 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


— AND — 


OLD POINT COPIFORT, VA. 


Tendered by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to the Teachers and their friends of New 
York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, and vicinity. 


LEAVING NEW YORK FOR WASHINGTON, | LEAVING NEW YORK FOR 
THURSDAY, DEC. 29, 1892. | OLD POINT COMFORT, VA 


AT 11 A.M. 


Rate $1 o je epper Dinner going and TUESDAY DEC. 27, 1892. 
. Supper returni t d 
» PIZ-5O ) SrPRtion, Philadelphia ar 8 A.M., 


$13.00 (Not including the above). 
Returning Saturday, December 31, 1892. 


. Rate, $18.00. 


Returning Friday, December 30, 1892. 


HOME FOR NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


BOOKING OFFICES FOR TOURS: 

Ticket Orrices, PennsyLvaniA_RaiLroap Company, 849 Broadway, near 14th Street; 1 Astor House; 
113 Broadway; 261 Broadway; 1323 Broadway; 435 Broadway; 944 Broadway; 134 East 125th Street; Cort- 
landt and Desbrosses Street Ferries, New York. 

Ticket Orricz Pennsytvania Raitroap Company, 860 Fulton Street, cor. Clinton Avenue; Ticket 
Office Brooklyn Annex, adjoining Fulton Ferry, terminus of street-car lines and elevated railroads, office 


open from 6.30 A.M. until 11.00 P.M. daily; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn ; and 98 Broadway, Brooklyn, E.D.; 
75 Hudson Street, Hoboken. 


_ Ticket Orrices, PennsyLvANiA RAILROAD PASSENGER STATION at Jersey City, Newark, New Brunswick, 
Elizabeth, Trenton, and 789 Broad Street, Newark. 


For Itineraries, Circulirs, and full particulars apply to 


W. N. BURCHARD, Beoking Agent, 849 Broadway, New Yo-k. 
H, M. HAINES, Booking Agent, 860 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 


General Passenger Agent. Asst. Gen. Passenger Agent. 


Children 


WILL BE INTERESTED IN 


St. NICHOLAS, 


The Century Co.’s magazine for young folks. St. NicHoLas { 
contains every month the best collection of stories for boys 





EVERY MAN OR WOMAN WHO ‘ 
IS INTERESTED IN 





and girls that it is possible to make—nearly a hundred pages, 


and pictures on almost every page. If you want a°good 
magazine for a boy or girl to read, buy the Christmas number; 
for sale by all newsdealers. It costs a quarter. 


“Place St. NicHoLas in your household,” says the School Journal, 
“*and you need have no fear for the lessons taught your children.” 
Subscription price, $3.00 a year; single numbers, 25 cents. Subscribe 
through your bookseller or newsdealer, or remit direct to the publishers 
by check, draft, money- or express-order, or in registered letter. , 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York 


“ONE PIECE” BOOK COVER 


(Paten'ed 1892.) 





ARE YOU TEACHING? 
IF NOT, YOUR SERVICES ARE WANTED 
TO ESTABLISH PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
Two Thousand Already Established. 
Eighth Annual Catalogue listin _ volumes 


A perfect book cover in one piece. Adjust- 
able to all sizes of school books without cut- 


ting. No joints on back or sides to come |in special library binding, just issu 30, 
apart. Send for samples. volumes ca in stock. Plan and character 
, of books endorsed by best educators ir. the 
PRICES, POSTPAID, PER DOZE. PER 10o,| country. Gov. Larrabee, of Iowa, says, . ba 
No. 1. Fits16moto8vo. - - 26 1.50 | have done much excellent wees Ss o —. 


2. “ large 8vo, and Smal Am ae Miller, “* Your bindin 


: ’ State Superintendent Akers, * I congratu- 
“aM ong — thn Ge. 35 2.50 | iate you, and the book buying public as wel.” 
; graphies, - - - ,50 3.50| 87 We believe mor money can be made by 


solicitors than in any ciksr line. Write for Cata- 
logue and terms. Sckao Uibraries a specialty. 
Address, 

H. PARME],E£ LIBRARY CO., 


W. BEVERLEY HARISON, 
59 Fifth Avenue, near 13th 8t. 





School Books of all kinds. Maps, Charts, Black 














352 Washington Street, Boston. Boards and School Supplies. Des Moines, Iowa 
PAID IN PRIZES FOR POEMS ON ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 
, 7 200.00 12 of 25, - $300.00) 48 PRIZES, Amounting 
1000.00 71 a $190 - $500.00 30 of $78; - 300.00 t to $1000.00. 


CONDITIONS :—Competitors to remit $1.00, for 
exceed 24 lines. Lines not to average over 8 words. 
after. 


Send for circulars, 





Write poem on separate sheet from letter, and before Jan. 1, 1893. 


which they will receive full value in a gross of the new Poet’s Pen and Poet's Penholder. Poems not to 
i Awards made by competent judges soo® 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John Street, New York. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ Co-Operative Association, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2800. Seeks Teachers who are: 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





VACANCIE for lady NoRMAL SCHOOL GRADUATES are occurring nearly every day, 

even at this season of the year. We have frequent opportunities to 
locate such teachers in excellent schools at good salaries. Last Saturday we had calls for 
four such teachers from very desirable schools, but as our Normal List had become almost 


exhausted by previous demands mage upon it, we could not fill these places for lack of the | Sch 


right candidates, If you are a normal graduate, can present good credentials, and can 
accept place at short notice we are almost sure to get a place for you if you register with 
us. Remember we charge No Advance Registration Fee but depend on results. Send 
stamps for blanks. W. D. KERR, Manager UNION TEACHERS AGENCY, 
44 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


CHE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 


pee omy PL, Boston, Mass.: 7o Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 371 Main St., 
artford, Ct.; 120) So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 1324 First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 5’ AGEN CY. 








Teachers seeking tions and | Add Cc. RUGG co 
those wishing a c ge 8 “ an ne(Palace > ote) B’ld’g.) Soin a 237 Vine Street. 
increased salary sh CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Bridge & Scott, Managers, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
Seventh year of successful work. Positions secured for teachers in all of the United States. Teachers 
desiring to make a change for an increase of salary, or for other reasons, should write us for particulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We want first-class teachers for all grades 
and want them now. Send stamp for Appice Form. 
H. P. FRENCH, Mawnacer, 


24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


DA | LY during the past four months we have been filling positions, and DAILY have new vacan 
eles been coming in. Many of Ses saat positions in colleges, state normal schools, academies, 

and city schools have been filled by us this sea 

Many vacancies are now filled by us on very ‘SHORT NOTICE. Send for Hand Book. Address 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager, The School one College Bureau, 
ELMHURST, ILL 


After Jan. 1, 1893, it will cost you two dollars to register; before that date, one dollar, 
f yeu are in search of a position for this Fa il, 
If you would accept a better position than you have, 
if rv wish a pleasant and lucrative position next Spring, 
u desire our assistance for 
it will be to var ontnceeet to join our Bureau immediately. and have our best efforts for twelve months 














Brey aaa. Address without delay, SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Winchester, Tenn. 
NO FEE er. reeistration. | AMERICAN PRINTING | OUTFIT15° 
the best pom Or, Public or| SCHOOL 





Private schools. _—_ 
stamp. 2 W. lath St} 
P. V. HUYSSOON, re Sie'r. 


BUREAU. 
Estab. 1885 


ERERETEEETETETEETARRARAES SS. 
5 iT iT WILL c COST YOU ) NOTHING. 
: c= ‘i “a Pid NOS and ORGANS 














Satisfaction guaranteed before pe pay. BSA. HIs Out and mai it to us. 
ORI will be surprised at the resu. it. But you must do it NOW. Write to 


i) WASHINGTON, § 


.CORNI EREESS ENS EREREESRERY 48 KEEEES CERES SEED: 








LARGEST in the WORLD 


Ad dress 7 Washington Street, Chicago. 


OOD POSITIONS 


Secured by young Men and Women Graduates of Magnificent Illus. Catalogue Free. 
The Pan & Stratton Business College 
cago—Business and Shorthand Courses. ° oO D SALARIE s 


Can veut’ wor Lb’s FAIR GROUDS SATURDAYS Without interfering with Studies. 









q 
OH & O0., 509 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teach 
oneene of both sexes, for Caienceition Colleges, 
ools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools ‘carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of school property. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New Vorx City 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK 











For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 





chermerhorn’s ‘ Teachers’* Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH STREkT, N., Y. 


NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL» TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 





These schools are for residents of the State who in 
-end to teach in the Public Schools of the State, 


lomas of these schools are licenses for life to 
m4 -y e Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday o! 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
o February. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person Coating & ee enter one 

of these schools should app to his School Commis- 

cones or City Superinte t who si forward a 
mmendation for eppolntment to the State 

intendent, and it will be sent by him to the to 

which the appointment is made. 


ADMISSION .—A must be at least 16 years 
f ine 


of age, of good mo! r, and an exam 
tion at the school entered in ic and Grammar,. 
indicating that subjects can be completed in a 
term of D w phy, Reading, Writ- 
ing aad Spelling, 


A DIPLOMA from a Col) b 
ony, or Academic departmen' ent of a Union “Schoo ® Lo 
te Ce! ora a or 2nd grade Commissioner’s: 
Certificate obtained in the uniforra examination, will: 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded te 
each student spending an entire term of W weeks. 


For particulars concerning the several schools sep 
for circulars to the Prin: as follows 


Brockport, ........CHA8. D. MCLEAN, LL.B. 





AND SCHOOL RE a &CO., 
SUPPLIES. East 14TH STREET, 


New YOorK. 
Send for our new classified list. Just ready. In- 
cludes all the best books to date at teachers’ priecs. 


KINDERGARTEN =: 


st, Phileda, Pa 
BEST BOOKS 
— All in stock. Normal Schools and Teachers’ Li- 


TEACHERS. braries usually buy of us. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 25 Clinton PI., NEW YORK. 





suffalo..... sesceses JAMES M. CasseTy, Pa.D 
Cortiand.,.. +++» FRANCIS J. CHENEY, PH.D. 
Fredonia .,.........F. B. PALMER, Pa.D. 
Geneseo, .,..........JNO. M. MILNE, A.M. 
New Paltz.......... FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
On ita ......%....JAMES M. Mitwe, Pu.D, 
Oswego..... .......-E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Plattsburg, ........E. N. JONES. 
Potedam,,,......... THOS. B. STOWELL, Pa 
Persons ph, on. A of econd grade cet Game, 


hereafter a@ second 
tineate of iiende tes i 1. m the p pee <3 of 
ere the work was 
} ‘follow! subj fare army complete oi the ‘Norman 
Courses thmecic, Grammar, Descri e and Polf 
steal Geography, American History a Civil Govern 





EST ean mig FOR supplying teachers, all de- 
partmen t-class teachers waates, N 
EDUCATIONAL Sunsac. 25 Clinton Place, N 








Lehigh Blackboard Cloth wmirwstaniscwingés, Blackboards 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 


HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS 


His Celebrated Numbers, 


303, 404, 604E.F., 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & somes 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


BEEN THE STANDARD, 


35/1, GOIE.F., 170, 


1878 and 1889. 





CLASS 3 RINGS, 


BUTTONS 





in GOLD OR SILVER 


as mementoes of pleasant school associations. 
PINSFORSOCIE TIES and FRATERNITIES 
) FLAGS FOR CLASSES IN UNIVERSITIES: 
BADGES AND MEDALS for Awards, from 7°*°3c% 07 wactity ° 
E.R. STOCKWELL, Manufacturer, | 9 John Street, NewYork 


‘Youne@ Lapiges’ SEMINARY, Freehold, N. J., Nov. 22, 1892. 
Mr. E. R. STOCKWELL :—The 
every way and we will gladly recommend you—Class of 1892. 





class pins made by you for us were satisfactory in 





QUEEN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
ax Chemical Apparatus, 


Place Your 
Orders 
Now. 





Send for Con- 
densed Cata- 
logue 219. 


ORPHEA MUSICAL BOX 


ols the Latest Invention in Swiss Musica! Boxes. - 
They are the avqnen, most complete, durable, and 
made, and any wanes of 
es can be obtained for them. Also a complete 
line of all other styles and — from 30 cts. to! 1800, 
The =eape s oe Kk in A i merica. re pon 
appropr ate w annive: an 0 M 
t. No Musical Box can he Gua: aran 
towear ‘well without Gautschi’s Safety Tune Cha 
Check, Pat.in Switzerland and in’ the U. 
Gen. A ‘Agents Concert Organs. Send stamp for Prices, 


Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired and Im 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, “*PhitAbeLPaias™ 


Buy the Best direct from the Manufacturer and at 
’ First Cost . 








% Benedict Brothers 


Importers and Manufacturers. 
Christmas Gifts. 


Fine Watches in every style of cases. Carefully- 
selected White Diamonds and other precious gems fo 
ny variety. Our stock of the beautifu leolored Amer- 
an Pearls, received directly from the West, is very 
large. Rich Jeweiry, Chains, and Sterling Silver Goods. 
Special attention is called to our patent CUFF and 
COLLAR BUTTON. 


Ne gentleman should be without it. 


“THE BENEDICT.” 


~ Only perfect cuff 

re: sleeve, and collar but- 

< ton made. Is oblong. 

=~ > joes in like a wedge and 
a Tm?) dies around across the 
* button hole. Strong, 

durable, and can be ad- 

usted with perfect ease. 


(PATENT.) oO Wear or tear, and can 
be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


i BENEDICT BUILDING, BROADWAY 
and Cortland St., NEW YORK. 


Benedict’s Time 
(TRADE MARK.) 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 


J. M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 


and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St.. New York. 











SCHOOL-ROOM « e 
ECHOES. 


A NEW SINGING-BOOK FOR 


Teachers’ Institutes and Public Schools 








Containi Theory Lessons, Responsive Read- 
ings, Devotional Songs, Patriotic Songs, together 
with a miscellaneous collection of bright new music 
and arrangements for all occasions, 


COMPILED BY 
HAMLIN E. COGSWELL, 
Of the Normal School of Music, Mansfield, Pa. 
Price, 25c. per copy. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The John Church Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


The John Church Co. 
13 E. 16th St., New York. 


Root & Sons Music Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Realizing the constantly growing interest in the 
subject of 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 


in the country, more especiaily in the work of the 
many public and private schools, we desire to call the 
attention of Teachers to 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 


A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music 
in Schools, esigned to be of practical utility, and 
containing 

ARTICLES ON Musicat Susjects oF GENERAL INTER- 

EST TO TEACHERS, contributed by School Music 

Specialists. GENERAL Notes on Important Musicat 

Events OF THE Montu. Reports or ScHooLt Con- 

CERTS AND Competitions. ScHoot Soncsin BOTH 

NOTATIONS anp Suitep To THE CAPACITIES OF 

= CriLpREN IN THE DirFreRENT Divisions oF 

oots. Exercises in SicHt-Sincinc 1n BOTH 

NOTATIONS. Reviews oF Scoot Music. 
The Music will also be sold separately, price 5c- 

A Specimen Copy will be sent free to Teachers on 
Application, 

Price, 5 cents. Annual Subscription, including 

Postage, 50 cents. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
21 E. 17th Street, (3 doors from 
Broadway), New York. 








EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 


municating with advertisers, 


Lyspepsia 


Dr.,T. H. Andrews, Jefierson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“Wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms 
of dyspepsia.” 





It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- 
cine seems to touch, assisting 
the weakened stomach, and 
making the process of digestion 
natural and easy, 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works,Providence,R.1 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





Musical, far sounding, and hig bly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c. 


WENF SO, Sr TEES" 


1826. 
Description and prices on application 





The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 

Chimes.Schools,etc. Fully warranted. 

Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


The VAN DOZEN & TIFT CO., Cincinnati, 0. 





Packe 4 ’s Cutaneous 


Charm 


A Balm to the Skin. 


Obsti nate ‘‘A housthold panacea 
Skin for external ills.” 

H Allays inflammation 
Diseases, and relieves pain 
Itching, ‘ a i 
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: HE gift of $1,500,000 by Philip Armour, of 
Chicago, for a manual training school, is 
the third in a series that will undoubted- 





tury: Pratt institute, Drexel institute, 
and Armour institute. The term manual 
training school hardly describes these institutions ; 
they aim directly at /#/e, and as life is maintained by 
work they train in industrial pursuits. And yet they 
are not technical schools. 

Twenty-five years ago no such institutions existed, 
Peter Cooper felt, from surveying his own past,that there 
was great need of a school where young men and women 
might fit themselves directly for life’s duties ; he builded 
as well as he knew. It is altogether probable that if he 
were to build to-day, in the light of the experiments that 
have been made, the plan of Cooper institute would be 
much broader than it is. 

There is a grand field in each of our cities for the 
practical philanthropist to establish schools that will 
make the youth of both sexes to enter on some practi- 
cal life work. 


aa) 


A letter from an enthusiastic teacher in Oregon, a 
state that seems to have a good deal of educational en- 
thusiasm in it, contains one sentence that ought not to 
be laid aside without comment: “It occurred to me 
with great force one day on seeing the earnestness of 
my pupils whether I was as earnest ; or whether I was 
not like those that look on with delight to see others 
work.” She then tells what books she read during the 
year, and closes by saying, “I know I am a far better 
teacher for all this.” 

When Dr. Arnold in looking for a teacher wanted one 
that was himself a student, he had in mind just such a 
teacher as this one. She belongs to a glorious com- 
pany. 

> 


A letter from Western Pennsylvania tells of the sud- 
den death of a most promising pupil and encloses a 
composition written by him the day he left school. 
Though in the best of health then, there is a sentence 
that, in the light of what since occurred, seems almost 
prophetic: “It is our duty to do our best at school ; 
we do not know if we shall ever return ; something may 
happen, so let us do are best each and every day,” 

The school-room is a stage and not unfrequently 
tragic scenes are enacted upon it. Events happen in 
some of the far away school districts that wring every 
heart in them ; and the teacher deeply sympathizes with 
the stricken parent. 


ly be a large one, in a quarter of a cen. 


THE JOURNAL takes up each week fwo subjects, out 
of the eight that form the basis of school-room work ; 
this week Language and Things are discussed. In this 
way twelve issues of THe JouRNAL are devoted to Lan- 
guage, twelve to Things ; so that ina year the reader will 
have a small volume on each of these two subjects. 
The articles that appear under these headings are fitted 
for the real school-room—for the school-room conducted 
in accordance with true principles of pedagogy. 

One of the great faults of the average school-room is 
its narrowness. In one lately visited, in a prosperous 
village, the program showed that oneclass had Reading, 
Spelling, Definitions, Grammar, Arithmetic (written and 
mental), and Geography and this last mainly confined to 
the “bounding” of states ; the subjects of Self, Ethics, 
People, Things, and Doing being wholly left out! The 
teacher could do no more in the time allotted and left 
these out of necessity. But the best teachers put them 
in because right education demands them. 


> 

The issue of THE Journat. of December 10 has re- 
ceived many commendations ; mainly, thatin its contents 
and make up it does honor to education. It isa con- 
stant effort to have it worthily represent the educational 
field. 

The “new movement” in education is bringing for- 
ward a new class of men and women, for new wine needs 
new bottles. To put a “new education attachment ” 
on an old education pedagogue has been found to be 
more costly than to build a new one. These men with 
newer and larger ideas on education form now a large 
party in America. It is this wide-awake and influential 
body that the advertisers in THe JourNaL address. 
Such men and women read advertisements. 


> 
Tennyson is supposed to have been a very voluminous 


writer. In the fifty years succeeding his first publication, 
leaving out plays, it appears that he produced an av- 
erage of only twolines aday. This is probably the 
average attained by all the writers of British poetry 
that have been thought worthy of preservation. To 
average two lines a day of good poetry will give any 
man immortality on this planet. Why not try to write 


the poetry, not lines. 
> 
Between Christmas and New Year’s several great 


states will hold important meetings of teachers. An in- 
spection of the programs shows very different concep- 
tions exist as to the subjects to be discussed. There 
are really two great subjects. The Teacher: The 


Pupil ; there are many divisions of these texts, however. 
> 
The state board of education of Kentucky has se- 


lected that admirable book “Quincy Methods,” by Miss 
L. E. Patridge, for the county teachers’ libraries. This 
board recognizes the need of professional reading for 
teachers and it recognizes this most popular and val- 
uable book as a means to that much needed requisite in 
teachers—a professional insight. 
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The Pestalozzian Principle. 
By Ossian H. Lance, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The principle which requires that teaching should be 
addressed to the perceptive faculties of the child, is as 
old as mankind. From the beginning of time it has 
been the guide of rational mental development. It was 
the prineiple upon which the first lesson in natural 
history was based that has been recorded. The vener- 
able Bible speaks of that lesson in its opening pages. 
There we read: “Out of the ground the Lord God 
formed every beast of the field, and every fowl of the 
air ; and brought them unto Adam to see what he would call 
them ; and whatsoever Adam called every living creature, 
that was the name thereof. And Adam gave names to all 
cattle, and to the fowl of the air, and to every beast of the 
field.” Unfortunately, this principle was not always 
adhered to by those who were the instructors of youth. 
A bookish race grew up that sought their salvation in 
written and printed volumes. The instructors labored 
under the impression that the masters of antiquity had 
exhausted the wisdom that nature could teach and 
pointed to their works as the key to knowledge. Here 
and there we hear of some inspired genius who pointed 
to the contemplation of nature’s works as the real source 
of knowledge, and boldly condemned the traditional 
verbalism and hollow book-learning. But their weapons 
failed. Neither the sarcasm of Rabelais, nor the rea- 
sonings of the Bacons, of Montaigne, Campanella, and 
other intellectual giants, nor the agitations of Ratich, 
and our Grand Master Comenius, nor the revolutionary 
procedure of Basedow and Rousseau, could overthrow 
the unnatural methods of teaching. The glory of having 
established for all times the truth that teaching must 
address itself to the perceptive powers of the child, be- 
longs to Pestalozzi. He could say of himself, above all 
others that labored for this end before him: “If I look 
back and ask myself, What is it that I have done for 
elementary instruction? I find that / have established 
the highest principle of instruction by recognizing in sense- 

perception the only basis of all knowledge.” 

Without detracting one particle from the honor due 
to the older masters of our profession, we may call 
Pestalozzi the father of the principle of sense-perception. 
It is due to him that it has become an unalterable law 
of our didactic code. He carried his point, mainly be- 
cause he set aside everything else and concentrated his 
efforts on the development of the one truth that instruc- 
tion must proceed from sense-perception to attain the 
end that it labors for. He founded the principle on 

sound psychologic reasonings and thus secured it from 
attacks. He proved conclusively that not the question 
“what this or that is good for in practical life,” but 
how the physical, moral, and mental nature of the child 
can be molded into true manhood, is the deciding one in 
education. The result was that his didactic principle 
was considered from the right point of view and forever 
established. But, he might still have failed in his en- 
deavors, were it not for other factors that came to his’ 
assistance. This we will only briefly indicate. 
Basedow’s and Rousseau’s agitations had stirred up 
the educational world to realize the necessity of a thor- 
ough reform of the schools. The thoughts of Comenius 
were revived and brought before the people ina new 
form. ‘ Nature must be our guide in education,” be- 
came the watchword of the day. The teachers awoke 
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“ Natural, most natural,” and 
“only, most natural” methods were concocted. It be- 
came a fad to teach “according to nature.” Anyone 
who had anything to say on that subject found a hearing. 
Pestalozzi spoke and was also listened to, and soon the 
educational world began to recognize that what he had 
to say was of greater worth than all the “natural 
methods” of the pedagogic penny-a-liners. Profound 
thinkers became interested in his ideas and began to 
study, to investigate, to work them out, and to call 
attention to them in lectures and writings. The teach- 
ers were convinced that Pestalozzi had pointed out the 
safest foundation for instruction by proclaiming sense- 
perception to be the real saurce of knowledge and men- 
tal development. Thus the principle was introduced, 
found recognition, and was accepted. 

We repeat what we have said before: Through Pesta- 
lozzi the golden rule of elementary instruction, “ All 
teaching must proceed from sense-perception,” has been 
established for all times. That is why we honor him as 
one of the great educational reformers. That prin- 
ciple has revolutionized instruction. ‘Teach in ac- 
cordance with psychological laws,” is the outgrowth of 
the Pestalozzian idea. 


from their slumber. 


rr 
Thomas Arnold. I. 


The name of Thomas Arnold very properly finds a 
place in Karl Schmidt’s “History of Education,” for 
although he founded no theoretical school of education, 
nor ever, perhaps, even for his own use, reduced his 
principles to a system, yet he was emphatically a man 
of principles. He was an educator (and this forms his 
great distinction) whose simple object was to devise 
what appeared best for theschool at the time. He had 
a theory of action certainly, and he carried it out, amidst 
almost unceasing varieties of practice, but any disposi- 
tion that he might have had to theorize generally on 
education was kept in check by his desire to interfere as 
little as possible with the traditions of the school that 
he had to govern. 

In 1328 he became head-master of Rugby school, and 
held this office till his death on June 12, 1342. In the 
fourteen years of his head-mastership he not only raised 
Rugby to a very high position among the public schools 
of England, but breathed into public school education— 
and may we not say into private school education also? 
—a new spirit, the force of which is not yet exhausted, 
and of which we see the effects every day. 

You will see, then, that Arnold was a schoolmaster 
and something more; but I do not think he was neces- 
sarily a worse schoolmaster on that account. 

“ Even his general interest in public matters was not 
without its use in his new station. Many, indeed, both 
of his admirers and of his opponents, used to lament 
that a man with such views and pursuits should be 
placed in such a situation. ‘What a pity,’ it was said 
on the one hand, ‘that a man fit to be a statesman 
should be employed in teaching schoolboys.’ ‘ What 
a shame!’ it was said on the other hand, ‘that the 
head-master of Rugby should be employed in writing 

essays and pamphlets.’ But, even if there had been no 
connection between the two spheres of his interest, 
and had the inconvenience resulting. from his public 
prominence been far greater than it was, it would have 
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been the necessary price of having him at all in that 
place. He would not have been himself had he not 
felt and written ashe did; and he could not have en- 
dured to live under the grievance of remaining silent 
on subjects on which he believed it to be his most 
sacred duty to speak what he thought. 

“ As it was, however, the one sphere played into the 
other. Whatever labor be bestowed on his literary 
works was only part of that constant progress of self- 
education which he thought essential to the right dis- 
charge of his duties asa teacher. Whatever interest 
he felt in the struggles of the political and ecclesiasti- 
cal world reacted on his interest in the school, and in- 
vested it in his eyes with a new importance.” 

I hold distinctly to the opinion which I have before 
expressed, that it is not only an advantage, but even a 
duty, for a teacher to make himself acquainted with the 
personality, the principles, and the practice of the mas- 
ters of hisart. It is a great mistake, moreover, to sup- 
pose that we who may be engaged in one department of 
education cannot learn much from those who have been 
earnestly engaged in some other, though widely differ- 
ent, department of the same field of action. Dr. Arnold, 
for instance, was the head-master of a great public 
school, and young teachers of little children may 
imagine that what Dr. Arnold did and thought in this 
position can have little or nothing in common with the 
work they have todo while in their presumed inferior 
condition of life. I say this is a mistake which it is im- 
portant to correct—(1) because in my view founded on 
a false assumption ; for viewed naturally, the work, and 
consequently the position, of an elementary teacher em- 
ployed in laying the foundation of the youthful mind, is 
in no respect inferior to that of any other teacher what- 
soever ; and (2) the bright example of excellence in the 
personal character or the work of a successful teacher 
ought to be, must be, operative on the character and 
work of every teacher who carefully and admiringly 
studies it. 

In the case before us, what ought to have taken place 
has taken place, for it is beyond a doubt that Arnold’s 
life as an educator has greatly influenced the profession- 
al lives of other educators. In view of these considera- 
tions, let us give our best attention to Arnold as an edu- 
cator. Every one of us is continually, though quite un- 
consciously, photographing his characteristic features on 
the minds of those around him, with a force propor- 
tioned to the light upon the object and the proper ac- 
tion of the receiving surface. Under these conditions, 
which are, however, continually varying, we effectually 
and ineffaceably impress our characters on the minds of 
others, and become ina greater or less degree a portion 
of their life. In Arnold’s case, this was pre-eminently 
true, and there can be little doubt that what he effected 
as a professional educator was after all only a small part 
of what he effected as aman. He had to do with minds 
already educated in our sense of the term, with minds in 
a great measure fashioned and in their leading teatures 
fixed by circumstances in which he had no share. He 
had to take these minds and characters as they were 
and to make the best of them. I do not think, for I 
see nothing in his letters or other writings to show it, 
that he knew anything of what we have called the 
“science of education.” He was distinctively a practi- 
cal man, an empiric of the best kind. He was governed 
by two main principles: Asa trainer of character, he 
aimed to make his pupils Christian gentlemen. As a 
trainer of mind to make them think. Round these two 
points as pivots revolved the ever varying arrangements 
of practice. “ Rapid,” says Dean Stanley, “as might be 

the alterations to which the details of his system were 
subjected, the general principles remained fixed.” 

Arnold showed his high estimate of the importance 
of his profession by—(1) devoting himself intensely to 
its duties; (2) by entertaining a deep sense of its re- 
sponsibilities ; (3) by incessantly carrying on his own 
education ; (4) by continually aiming to improve his 
practice, while maintaining his principles ; (5) by mani- 
festing a high regard for work. Mr B. Price who was 
first a private pupil of Arnold’s and afterwards an 
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Assistant-Master at Rugby, says: “Dr. Arnold's great 
power, as a private tutor, was this, that he gave such 
an intense earnestness to life. Every pupil was made to 
feel there was a work for him to do, that his happiness 
as well as his duty lay in doing that work well. Hence 
an undescribable zest was communicated toa young 
man’s feeling about life, a strange joy came over him on 
discovering that he had the means of being useful, and 
thus of being happy ; and a deep respect and ardent at- 
tachment sprang up towards him who had taught him 
thus to value life and his own self, and his work and 
mission in this world. All this was founded on the 
breadth and comprehensiveness of Arnold’s character, 
as well as its striking truth and reality; on the un- 
feigned regard he had for work of all kinds, and the 
sense he had of its value, both for the complex aggre- 
gate of society, and the growth and perfection of the 
individual."—From Payne’s “LECTURES ON THE His- 
TORY OF EDUCATION,” 


> 


The Temperament of the Teacher. 
By E. D. K. 


“ Arthur seems to be growing more and more fretful 
and peevish every day ; I wonder if his new teacher has 
anything to do with it. He was very happy in school 
last year, but I shall be very sorry he was promoted, 
if his disposition is to be spoiled by it.” 

The mother looked anxious; she was one of the sen- 
sible kind of mothers—an old teacher herself—and she 
knew how to look below the surface of things for hid- 
den causes. She wouldn’t judge hastily, and she spent 
a part of the next forenoon in her boy’s school-room. 
She came home in despair. “Why, I couldn’t be in the 
room one week with that teacher without being driven 
wild. Her manner, words, and tones are one continued 
fretfulness. Nothing was quite right that the children 
did. Notone word of commendation to a child while I 
was there. And the fone/ Why, it was pitched high 
and full of needles. What sha// we do with our boy ?” 

This was said to the father at night, when they were 
“talking things over.” Nota word of this to Arthur 
himself—oh, no! she was too wise for that ; but she fore- 
saw more harm done in the coming year to the heart 
and soul of her child, than all the good he could get 
from that year of grade work. What could be done? 

This case is not unusual, though the causes that are 
working harm with the children are not often traced to 
their source. Children are being subjected every day to 
influences in the school-room that older people would 
run away from. They might be perfectly willing to ac- 
knowledge all the virtues of the discordant soul that 
they “couldn’t endure,” but they would beg to be ex- 
cused from daily association, even while they were ready 
to ascribe to them a complete catalogue of the graces. 
Now we say of such cases that they are not “congenial” 
that they are “antipathetic” that there is an “ in- 
compatibility of temperament,” and so on through all 
the changes in phraseology. 

But what are children to do when thrown with such 
antagonistic natures in their teachers? Do they feel 
these inharmonies any the less because they are children 
and cannot understand the psychological diagnosis of 
the case? Not at all; but rather, more. Their natures 
are not yet blunted past keen sensation from the world 
contact with repellant natures and they suffer on, not 
knowing why or what to do. 

The fact that children's strong attractions and repul- 
sions toward strangers aré considered an almost untail- 
ing test of character, ought to count for something 
when they are placed in school under a new teacher. 
Bat, does it? Who ever watches the tell-tale faces of 
children when they come before a teacher for the first 
time, or acts upon an unconscious but unmistakable ex- 
pression of repulsion in their faces and manner? “Life 
is full of hard places, and children might just as well 
get used to what they don’t like now as any time,” says 
or thinks the parent, if he says or thinks at all. 
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And to come back, after all, to the first question - 
“What can be done?” “The child ought to be in 
school,” comes in response to every protest, and so he 
had, in nine cases out of ten. But there comes a danger- 
ous fenth when the little human twig is being bent and 
twisted out of all proportion and symmetry, and then, 
there can come but one answer: Zake him out and let 
nature get at him fora year, till that “grade” or that 
term passes by. There is supplementary reading for 
him outside the school-room, arithmetic in every trans- 
action at the grocery; geography comes all the way on 
every side to greet him, and manual training waits for 
him in the wood-pile, and elementary science makes his 
acquaintance in true comrade style from the falling leaf 
and the early frost, to the cat’s paw that has made itself 
felt. 

There are times when hearts count for more than 
heads. 

But what about the “eacher all this time? Is she to 
be blamed for her temperament? Perhaps not on the 
ground of heredity, but the wrong lies in entering upon 
school-work, regardless of temperament. Who ever heard 
of anormal school graduate or any other teacher who 
stood in the “nineties,” in an examination, and yet was 
refused a diploma, equivalent to a “certificate” for 
teaching, because she was not adapted to children? 
When that day dawns, it is time to look about for as- 
cension robes, yet with a backward longing to stay a 
little longer on the earth, for the sake of seeing things 
righted at last. To live a few years after political in- 
fluence and “friends on the board” have ceased to 
weigh in the election and retention of inefficient and 
unfortunately organized teachers, would be worth just 
so much subtraction of time from even an assured here- 
after. 

What are some of the essentials of the temperament 
of atrue teacher? Without going into an enumeration 
of the regulation virtues, let two or three qualifications 
not usually considered come to the tront: 

1. She must enjoy having children about her, not 
necessarily “Jove children” as the expression goes— 
love does not come “to order” anywhere ; but it is in- 
dispensable for her success as a teacher that she have a 
little pleasant exhilaration when children are around 
her ; that she can catch the contagion of a happy laugh 

and feel a genuine heartache over their little-big 
troubles. If she cannot enjoy games with them, let her 
beware how she enters upon school work. 

2. She must have versatility. School-rooms are mo- 
notonous at the best. Dark days come into every 
school life, and woe be unto the teacher who cannot do 
a dozen things equally well—yes, several dozens. The 
ability to explain why the divisor is inverted, to tell a 
myth, to dissect a grasshopper, to sing a song, to inter- 
weave earth structure and its history equally well, to 
keep the children alert with desire for investigation in 
every line of study, and as happy as children ought to 
be who are climbing up natural pathways—all this is 
as necessary in the teacher’s temperament as oxygen is 
to the atmosphere. 

3. She must have sympathy, real, genuine, old-fash- 
ioned heaven-born sympathy, first, last, and always. 
The kind of sympathy that droods in its expression 
rather than /a/ks ; that can understand situations intui- 
tively and heal heart-aches,through her genuine sympa- 
thetic knowledge of what is needed. Who ever heard 
of antagonisms with a teacher who liked to have chil- 
dren about her, was ingenious in interesting and in- 
structing, and who showed a real heart-sympathy with 
the children’s thousand varying feelings and experiences? 
We do not mean sympathy, from the teacher’s stanc- 
point, but from the potnt of view occupied by the children 
themselves ; there is all the difference in the world in 


this. 
r 


When one thinks of the real agony one has gone 
through in consequence of false teaching, it makes 
human nature angry with the teachers who have added 
‘to the bitterness of life-—General Gordon. 
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Principles of the Kindergarten.” 


Supt. S. T. Dutton, Brookline, Mass. 


Froebel not only absorbed the best ideas of Comenius, 
Rousseau and Pestalozzi, but added much thereto, and 
recast it all in the mold of a deep spiritual insight. He 
may justly be said to have founded a system of teaching 
that is daily growing in influence and promises to se. 
cure for childhood a more natural and sympathetic de- 
velopment in our schools. The central aim of this 
system is unity—unity of the forces within in corres- 
pondence with the forces without. This most generic 
of all educational ends finds only its initial outcome in 
the kindergarten as at present organized. It must have 
commanding influence in succceding years, and many of 
the narrow and utilitarian standards that have held the 
field so long must be swept out of sight. 

Freebel merits the lasting gratitude of mankind for 
having made current the idea that the study of child- 
hood is worthy the attention of careful and philosophic 
thinkers ; his consecration of heart and religious fervor 
have marked him as one who followed the great teacher 
and learned of him. 

Education is to be gained through the free self-ac- 
tivity of the child. All growth is from within and can- 
not be imposed from without. Adopting the method of 
nature, play becomes the avenue through which the 
child’s activity is directed. This principle applies 
everywhere ; songs and games are useful in all schools; 
athletic sports receive the sanction and support of av- 
thorities in schools and universities, because they are 
a powerful aid to broad physical culture. Only through 
freedom can children reach the highest development of 
their intellectual powers and gain that control of self 
that is the foundation-stone of character. 

The atmosphere and conditions which surround child- 
ren are all important ; sympathy and love are to children 
what sunlight and moisture are to plants. The refresh- 
ing influence of a kindly spirit calls forth the best and 
happiest efforts and secures the highest results physi- 
cally, morally, and intellectually. What is knownas the 
“spirit of the kindergarten” is needed in every school 
and in every home to secure perfect spontaneity and co- 
operation. The social element that is seen to such 
advantage in many kindergartens is possible in all 
schools, provided there is an atmosphere of natural 
helpfulness inspired by love and respect for the teacher. 

The creative activity must be prominent. “We learn 
by doing.” No dictum concerning education is better 
understood than this. The beautiful and delightsome 
occupations of the kindergarten are proving to be a 
strong argument for manual training in all schools. 
The possibilities for the expansion of these occupations 
in primary grades are yet far from being realized. 

All the powers are to be trained. The germs of all 
human power and excellence are in the child waiting to 
be quickened into life and activity. All all-sided devel- 
opment can only be achieved through a system that in- 
cludes all the studies and forms of exercise. Natural 
science, literature, history, ethics, and manual training 
are begun in the kindergarten. There should be no 
break in the course ; all these studies should be carried 
on in such a way as to assist each other and to aimat 
that unity in the culture of the body, mind, and soul 
that is the end of all education. 


* From paper read at the Springfield meeting. 


I have done my work inspired with the idea that 
teaching is a beautiful art and a noble vocation. To 
me the teacher has seemed to be an artist shaping the 
minds of his pupils into higher forms, and through them 
molding the generation in which they live. The true 
teacher has seemed to be painting pictures on the cal- 
vas of mind that shall last through the generations, and 
fade not in eternity.—Zdward Brooks. 
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The School Room. 


Dec. 17.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS, 
Dec. 24.—EarTH AND SELF. 
Dec. 31.—NumBERS AND PEOPLE, 
Jan. 7.—Primary. 

JAN. 14.—DoinG anv Eruics. 





Language Teaching. III. 


By RoBeRT C. METCALF, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass 
STORIES. 


We have always urged upon teachers the importance of furnish- 
ing pupils with opportunities for practice in using lenguage. 

In the two or three lower grades the reading books furnish but 
little good material for reproduction. For this use the stories are 
too simple and the sentences too short. Such stories when repro- 
duced are usually given back in the words of the book. 

A child is capable of appreciating a story which is told in words 
too difficult for him to read. In fact, his own every-day conver- 
sation is usually carried on in language more complex than that 
found in the First and Second Readers. His sentences may not 
be grammatically correct, but in construction they resemble those 
used by his elders. 

In the two lowest grades the teacher should frequently tell in 
a familiar way some good story to her pupils,—a story selected 
primarily because of its fitness for reproduction. In selecting 
stories, however, the teacher should have in mind the moral train- 
ing of her pupils. A lesson in morals conveyed through the 
medium of a story is more likely to touch the heart of a child than 
when given in any other way. 

Having told the story to the pupils, she should lead them into 
a familiar conversation during which they shall forget that she is 
giving a language lesson, and shall thus have a favorable oppor- 
tunity not only to tell what they know of the story, but to ask-and to 
answer questions concerning its details. Finally, let two or more 
pupils tell the story “just as teacher did,” and then answer any 
questions that their mates may ask them. 

Such an exercise, if skilfully conducted, will be full of interest, 
and will give practice in the use of English under the most favor- 
able circumstances. 

Criticism by the teacher is of course needful. But let her re- 
member that the child must possess confidence before he can talk 
freely ; and confidence cannot be gained by one who is embar- 
rassed by frequent and finical criticism. Criticism by the pupils, 
at this stage of the work, is seldom helpful. 

It should be remembered that no one, whether young or old, 
car talk well while his mind is struggling with the form of the sen- 
tences he is using. With children, some of the most important 
mistakes must be pointed out, but those that are less important 
will be outgrown. It is not even necessary to point out all im- 
portant mistakes. Call the pupil’s attention to a few only at one 
time, and trust the future for opportunity tocorrect others, Such 
opportunities are not likely to be wanting. 

During this oral exercise, do not forget to give attention to the 
position of the pupil, nor to his pronunciation of words, and the 
purity, clearness, and flexibility of his voice. 


PICTURES, 


Good pictures may furnish excellent opportunities for oral as 
well as written language work. For this purpose the pictures 
should be of such size that they may be easily seen by the most 
remote pupils in the room. The picture should not be crowded 
with objects, but a few should be so prominent as to suggest 
readily the story which the artist intended to illustrate. 

In the lowest class it may be well to require the children to 
name the objects seen in the picture; but the teacher should not 
allow the exercise to degenerate into, “I see a man,” “I see a 
dog,” and “I see a chair.” The pupils should be taught to begin 
their sentences with, “I see,” “‘ There is,” ‘In the picture,” “A 
man,” etc.; thus securing from the first a pleasing variety. 

In the second year, and with many bright children during the 
first year, the picture may at once suggest a story. But the 
teacher should be sure that the child, before he begins to talk, 
gives sufficient attention to the details of the picture to gain a 
clear outline of the story. Language being an expression of 
thought, no child should be encouraged to talk or to write until 
he has a clearly defined thought in his mind. Loose thinking will 
surely lead to loose expression. 

When the story has been well thought out by the child, he may 
tell it just as he has told those that he has read from a book, or 
has heard from the lips of his teacher. Such stories are likely to 
begin, “One day Mrs. Brown told her two boys, Eddie and Tom,” 
or “ Kitty Lewis called on her friend Mamie Thomes last week,” 
or “Tommy Tucker's father gave him a small white puppy for a 
Christmas present,” etc. The teacher should endeavor to secure 
a variety not only in the construction of the children’s sentences, 
but in their stories. The pupils should be encouraged to talk 

reely, and to make their stories as eomplete and as interesting as 
possible, but the teacher must not forget that her main object is 
Not to train the children to tell stories, but to use good English. 
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Kindly, carefully, and persistently she should correct faults unti 


es isappear. 
dded interest may be given to this work by suggesting the 
— of a picture-story, and requiring the children to fill in the 
tails, 
The following outline will make my meaning clear :— 
The teacher says to the class, “1 can see (with my mind’s eye) 


_ a little boy sitting at a window in the second story of a house on 





street. He looks very pale, and he seems to be wrapped in a 
shawl. A vase of flowers stands in the window. I wonder if any 
boy or girl in this class can complete that story.” The pupils 
think for a minute or two, and then one suggests, “ Last Tuesday 
little Tommy Rand, while going home from school, was run over 
by an express wagon.” } er pupil adds, “Immediately, a 
crowd collected about him, but a policeman drove them back, to 
make room for the police ambulance which had been sent for to 
carry the boy home.” A third pupil says, “‘ The boy is getting 
well now, but his classmates carry fim a bouquet of flowers every 
day, and those are the flowers that you saw in the window.” 

Thus the story will go on, a number of pupils taking part, un- 
til the teacher is satished that sufficient interest has been aroused 
to warrant her in saying, “‘ That will do now. In our next lan- 
guage hour you may all write that story for me. I will read all of 
your papers if you do not make your stories too long.” 

The object of all such work is to furnish a for 
puptls to use English under the most favorable circumstances. 
This is the secret of good language teaching. 

The outlines below may also be of service :— 

(1) Two boys may be seen fishing in a small stream. A lunch 
basket stands under a large tree, and the roof of a house shows 
through the branches of other trees in the background. 

(2) A boat is floating down a river. In the boat are two boys. 
A gun and a fishing rod may be seen in the forward part of the 
boat. 

(3) A large gray squarrel is sitting on the lowest branch of a 
tree. A little boy is near by with some nuts in his hand. 

(4) A picnic party in a grove. Houses may be seen in the dis- 
tance. A pond near by, in which are some white water-lilies. 


* 
Vocabulary Development. _ I. 


By “ VERBUM.” 

Water cannot rise above its level, nor language above its thought ; 
for language is “the habit” or clothing of thought, and can never 
be purer nor finer than its source, although the converse may be 
true from lack of the right words. The first thing, then, to do in 
developing the pupils vocabulary, is to require them to think, It 
will be found that they will ask for language to express their ideas, 
and that the growth or increase of thought will measure the 
vocabulary development. 

All thought must come through the medium of sense; hence, 
children should be taught to see, hear, touch, taste, and smell 
observantly. \f the well-springs dry up, the streams will disappear 
—and the person who passes heedlessly through the world will 
have a scant vocabulary. To prevent this, have the children fre- 
quently examine objects with the — purpose in view of 
afterwards giving a description of the things observed. 

The terse advice of Horace Greeley, to an aspirant for literary 
fame,who had asked his advice about how to proceed, holds good in 
this department of educational work: “ Have something to say, 
then say it.” By first furnishing the immature minds with direc- 
tion, their language will take a natural course of development. 
Words will not be vain and empty, but will be the exponents and 
embodiments of ideas; and no new word should be taught until 
it is the sign of a distinct idea. Teach them, then, to express 
themselves clearly and simply. Show them how to choose their 
words, to express their new-found thoughts. 

EXAMPLES, 

Have them tell through how many and what streets o- pass 
on their way to school ; how the trip might be varied, and whether 
the change would add to or diminish the distance, and if it would 
be more or less agreeable by the route named. : 

Ask them what trees grow nearest them; their age, habits, 
leaves, bark, wood, etc. 

Let them tell about the buildings ; their pu , Ma- 
terial, and architecture; speak, and lead them to, of the different 
parts and their uses. 

Show them samples of various kinds of cloth; tell them about 
its manufacture and of the making of their own clothing, and 
let them talk. Their eyes will snap; they will be full of enthusi- 
asm, for they are thinking. 

THE TEACHER A MODEL, 


Be a model, yourself, in this regard. Watch your own lan- 
guage as carefully as you do your actions, for you will always 
nd enthusiastic imitators in your pupils ; and your style of lan- 
age will have an exquisite charm for them now, and should 
contain the elements of a blessed memory in their future. Create 
an “atmosphere” of purity in your conversation, and of sim- 
plicity as well, and require the same of the children. 
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Two-Minute Letter Writing. 


By Prin. A. B. GUILFORD, Jersey City, N. J. 


One of the earliest things that a child should be given, after he 
has learned to write, is the ability to build, without much waste 
of nerve force, a neat, concise letter in which he has with ease, 
said what he wanted to say. 

Todo this, needs well-directed effort on the part of the teacher, 
and much practice on the part of the child—effort on the part of 
the teacher that is directed by a clear idea of what is wanted, and 
effort on the part of the child that finds its greatest expense in 
memorizing set forms and in studying modes of expression. 

Those who have devoted some little time to letter writing with- 
out, perhaps, so much of success as the time and labor spent 
might reasonably expect them to obtain, have attempted to do 
too much. In the entanglement of matter the child has failed to 
accomplish good results. 

My first work in letter writing would be to give the child a 
clear idea of one good form of the heading—where and when 
the letter was written. Continue upon the heading until such 
time as the child automatically will write the given heading from 
dictation correctly, and in the right place. This includes capi- 
talizing and punctuation. 

Treat the address—to whom the letter is written and to what 
place it is to be sent—in the same way until the child without ef- 
fort, from the teacher’s dictation, unites in proper form and in the 
right place, both heading and the address. 

Take up two or three common forms of salutation as the first 
thing in the body of a letter. Train the children with reference 
to the position, capitalizing, and punctuation of these forms of 
salutation. Let the children from dictation, write heading, ad- 
dress, and set form of salutation until they are letter perfect on 
these three forms. Do not hurry your work. 

The body of a letter is made up of a certain number of para- 
graphs, Letthe bodies of the letters first written by the children 
consist of but one paragraph, and at first I would have but one 
sentence in that paragraph, the design being to give the children 
the correct form of that which is to contain their future thought. 
This single sentence in the body of the letter may be a statement 
or inquiry, but whichever it is, it is written in correct form, and es- 
pecial care is taken by the teacher to see that the child does 
this. 

Train the pupils upon the subscription until the child without 
effort, properly subscribes to a letter, using the closing words of 
respect or love, and the signature of the writer. The teacher 
will notice that a letter as long as the following, does not give 
such a mass of matter to correct as is seen in the letter turned 
in by the average school boy or girl: 


Columbus, Ohio, 
November 9th, 1892. 
Thomas L., Vincent, 
36 Broome St., 
Richmond, Virginia. 


S1R,—I wish to thank you for the copy of Eggleton’s History 
received by me through the mail to-day. 
Respectfully yours, 
George F. Newmar. 


The mass of work from her class is not so great that she 
would be at all staggered with it. It is her duty, as a protective 
measure to herself, to examine each piece of work from her 
pupils. The pypil that finds work of his passing under other 
eyes than those of the teacher, and receiving marks from other 
hands than those of the teacher, is very apt to do his work ina 
careless, slovenly way. I would not only see each piece of work 
done by my pupils, but would be sure to let them know that noth- 
ing was done in the class-room that did not pass beneath my 
critical inspection. After the pupil has become accustomed to 
doing his work neatly,giving to the teacher his best effort only, 
she will find that a group of forty letterseeach one of which she 
is attracted to on account of its neatness in arrangement and care 
in writing, will not take much time to correct, nor give her any 
great amount of exhaustion. 

A piece of work passed in by the child that does not represent 
care, should immediately be put in the waste-basket. A child 
should be trained always to do the best he can under the circum- 
stances. The teacher who puts her pencil to the correcting of work 
that does not represent the child’s best effort, is doing a double 
ae. She is opening the door for the admission of other mat- 
ter of the same type, and she is paving the way for much future 
mental disturbance on her own part. 

The child having become automatically correct in heading, ad- 
dress, body, and subscription of a letter, and having been taught 
to put the address, in correct form, upon the envelope, is ready to 
_ giveto the teacher a product of his work in a very short space of 
time. Single paragraph letters of from one to three sentences in 


which the child has correctly stated the idea in his mind, may be 
produced from classes above the fourth grade (primary) in two 
minutes time in lead pencil. 


In all grammar gradés, the same 
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work somewhat elaborated, may be produced in ink in the same 
time. 

The teacher should keep on her desk ready for use, a classi- 
fied list of subjects for letters, and one of these, it seems to me 
should be given to the class as a whole each day, though it 
would not be expected that each member of the class would build 
his letter except in the technical parts in the same way. I can 
see no reason why it should not be an established rule of the 
class-room that each pupil each day of school should present to 
his teacher a neatly written letter. I cannot see that this would 
add greatly to the teacher’s work, and I can see where it would 
be of inestimable value to the child. Suggestions as to the body- 
matter might be placed upon the board, and the pupil might dur- 
ing the spare moments which come to him through the day, 
build his letter. 

I give below a few suggestive directions that are complete 
enough to lead the child to know what is wanted of him in the 
way of a letter : 


1. To your cousin,—invitation,—last Saturday of next month, 
—birthday. 

2. Inform a school-mate of our conclusions regarding the 
Northmen. 

3. (Primary.) Tell Fred how you got your bicycle. 

4. To A. Lovell & Co., 3 East 14th street, N. Y.—you need four 
copies of Brown’s History of the World. 

5. (Primary.) Beg some pictures for your scrap-book from 
Aunt Hannah. 

6. Inform a friend of the time of the assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln ; give reference. 

7. Propose the question for discussion at the next meeting of 
your association to the chairman of the proper committee. 

8. Direct a school-mate to the proper source for finding some- 
thing about the forms of leaves. 


r 
Knife Work in the School-Room. III. 


By GEO, B. KILBON, Principal of Manual Training School, 
Springfield, Mass. 


It is not possible to know how many readers of THE JOURNAL 
are doing the work laid out in these lessons. We do not learn 
that a large class has been organized who report through corres- 
pondence, but we hope all those who are doing the work have 
provided suitable tools and wood and not inferior ones, and that 
they consult some friend who is a close wood-worker and who 
will inspect and criticise every article made, so that the greatest 
possible measure of success may attend their efforts. 

We call attention again to the Four Fundamental Rules men- 
tioned on page 29, K. W., and press the importance of remember- 
ing them continually and observing them faithfully. 

Lessons VII. to XIV., K. W., instruct in cutting eight different 
plane, geometric forms from 4 in. wood. The details of cutting 
a square were mentioned minutely in the previous article, and as 
all of those details are fundamental to all rectangular work, and 
many of them to curved work, it is essential that they be under- 
stood at the outset and be frequently referred to, till they are 
firmly fixed in mind and practice. 

Lesson VIII., page 34, K. W., on cutting a circle 2 in. diameter 
from } in. wood, gives important directions regarding curved 
work. If the instructions concerning cutting from the side toward 
the end of grain are understood much trouble will be saved in 
future work. Before attempting to cut the circle read the direc- 
tions carefully. Re-read them if necessary to understand and fix 
them, and do likewise with succeeding lessons. 


if | 


b a 


Lesson IX. describes the method of making an equilateral 
triangle and supposes that an edge of the board is used from 
which to lay out the work and not an end. Pupils sometimes 
work from an end of a board instead of an edge. This is not 
specially harmful if the grain of the wood and the necessary direc- 
tions regarding cutting with respect to it are understood. Fig. ! 
shows a triangle laid out from the edge of a board and Fig. 24 
triangle laid out from the end of a board. (See Fig. 22, K. W» 
for definitions of the terms edge and end.) 

In Fig. 1 the knife must cut from ¢ toward a, and toward 4. 
In Fig. 2 the knife must cut from a, and from 4 toward ¢. 
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In all of these problems on thin wood learn to hold the knife 
so that the cutting shall be perpendicular to the face of the work ; 
that is, so the cutting shall pass the test of the try-square, as in 
Fig. 3, and the back side of the board present as accurate a form 
as the front side. 





























A 


BY 


_ There does not seem to be uch need of adding to the direc- 

tions given for the octagon and hexagon in lessons X. and XI. 
All of the fundamental instructions given in previous lessons if 
now fixed in mind will be easily recalled and followed. 

Lesson XII., page 40, K. W., treats of the pentagon. The 
method given of inscribing it is by repeated trials. There is, 
however, a geometric method of finding the side of an inscribed 
pentagon which is as follows : 

Describe a circle of azy size, as in Fig. 4, and draw the diame- 








Fig. 4. 





ters aé and cd at right angles; c will be the center of the circle. 

Bisect ac in f, and join ef. With / asacenter and ¢f asa 
radius find the point g and join eg. With e as a center and eg as 
a radius find the point 4, and join eh. Then eA will be a side of 
of an inscribed pentagon, that is the dividers set to the distance 
eh will space just five times around the circle. 

Any regular polygon may be inscribed in a circle as follows: 

Divide the diameter aé (Fig.5) into the given number of parts. 
With a and 4 successively used as centers and with aé asa radius 
find the point d@. From d through the point 2 draw dc and join 
ac. Then will ac be the side of the pentagon required. 

After the pentagon is laid out it will be well for beginners to 
draw a pencil line through the center parallel with the grain, as 
was done in the case of the circle (Fig. 36, K. W.), to assist in 
knowing readily in which direction to cut. 


ra 
One Friday Afternoon. 


By M. L. Townsend, N. Y. City. . 


Friday afternoon in Miss Gilman's school was one that the 
pupils looked forward to with much pleasure ‘all the week; for 
then each was allowed to contribute of his “ very own.” All books 
were put aside and they gathered as close around their teacher's 
desk as they could. I will give you an idea of one of these after- 
nocns, 

“Miss Gilman,” began Jimmy Fielder (by the way, Jimmy, though 
a great reader, was sure to bring raisins to school). “ Whata 
dreadful man Cortez was! He came to Mexico and determined to 
conquer the Mexicans. In the center of the city was their great 
“teocalli,’ as they called it—it was a temple; on the top was a 
stone, which is kept yet, on which they laid their war prisoners. 
The priests tore out their hearts while they were still beating and 
offered them to idols; human hearts were offered daily. They 
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had adrum made of serpents’ skins. When struck, it made a noise 
that could be heard six miles. 

“ Cortez took Montezuma, the king of the Mexicans, a prisoner ; 
he found seven millions of gold in his treasure house. This is what 
the Spaniards were after. The Mexicans attacked Cortez and 
drove him out of the city; because Montezuma, did not come 
away from the Spaniards, they threw stones at him and fatally 
wounded him. But Cortez got more help and took the city.” 

What do people conclude about Cortez, James ? 

“Oh, he was very brave but cruel; he had no business to in- 
vade Mexico.” 

“T have been reading about the Garter Knights” (this was from 
Edward Seeley a tall boy with red hair). “Queen Victoria made 
Earl Beaconsheld and Lord Salisbury members of this association. 
At first there was to be only twenty-five, but now there is no 
limit. Each knight wears one dark blue velvet garter edged with 
gold, below the left knee; the hat is of black velvet on which is 
a plume of heron and ostrich feathers fastened by a band of dia- 
monds ; there is a gold collar, two gold figures of St. George and 
the dragon are worn—all this costs about $5,000. They meet on 
St. George’s day.” 

That is very interesting. 

“TI was on Washington Heights last summer and saw the home 
of Audubon” (this was by Sallie Beckwith). “He had a great 
affection for birds when a boy; when he grew up he would put 
on leather garments, take a rifle and a knapsack, with sketching 
materials, and go roaming in the woods for days and even months, 
He wandered from the Gulf of Mexico to the coasts of Labrador, 
simply to watch the birds and paint them. He underwent great 
privations ; the Indians were then wandering through the forests ; 
there were numerous wild animals ; he was obliged to subsist on 
the game he killed. His pictures were all of life size, and when 
they were exhibited they astonished people. He managed to 
publish them in books, and $80,000 was subscribed at once for 
copies of ‘ Audubon’s Birds.” He is buried in Trinity cemetery, 
and I stood by his grave.” 

How interesting it would be to see those books! We must 
look for them in the Astor Library. 

“] just wish I had all the money that has been lost at sea,” 
(This was hurriedly said by Frank Emmons, a little sandy-haired 
fellow.) “There was a warship started from Spain with three 
millions in silver; it was called the A¢cantara. When it got to 
La Guayra in Venezuela, a war being in progress the people of 
Caracas put on board all their valuable jewels, and so did the 
churches, to the amount of three millions more. The ship got 
on fire and blew up, and all sank to the bottom. At various times 
this treasure has been searched for; about $3c0,000, has been re- 
covered ; the wreck is sunk in water sixty feet deep.” 

Some one may discover the means to find that yet. 

“‘ Now you tell us something, Miss Gilman, please.” 

My story shall be about what came from picking up a pin. 
About a hundred years ago, a young man came to Paris to get 
employment ; his name was La Fitte. He presented a letter of 
introduction to a banker, hoping to get employment, for he was 
absolutely penniless—or I should say sow-dess for they talk of sous 
in France. The banker read the letter and said he had four 
clerks too many then. 

La Fitte went out very much dejected. Now he had been brought 
up to be very careful not to throw away anything useful; as he 
walked along with his head down he spied a pin and stopped to 
pick it up. The banker saw this from his window, and tapped on 
the glass for him to return; he gave him employment. He turned 
out to be a good thinker and rose to a place of importance; then 
he became partner, and finally, on the death of the banker, he was 
the sole manager. He was president afterward of the Bank of 
France. 

“ That is a very curious story.” 

Yes, while the banker had four clerks too many, he had room 
for one more of the right kind. 

“ The picking up of the pin made him think this young man 
was of the right kind.” 

“ But tell us something that happened when you went to school.” 
(This was said by Philip Hayes, who cut up more capers than any 
other scholar.) 

Ah Philip, you want to know if there were any as roguish as 
you. Well, 1 will tell you what happened at Hazel Dell—that is, 
a little, for it is about time to go home. It was a nice boarding 
school ; there was one boy like Philip that liked to play tricks— 
his name was George Petton. After school one day we wanted 
to go a-nutting ; the principal thought it might rain, and would 
not consent. Then George said we must get even with him by 
refusing to eat anything at supper. To this we would not con- 
sent, as we were sure to be hungry. Firally it was settled that 
when the cheese was passed around at the supper table every one 

should say, “ Not any.” This we actually did. 

And did the teacher seem to feel bad?” 

No, he laughed and whispered to the waitress, and she went 
out and brought in some honey. The principal said, “As you 
don’t like the cheese, try the honey.” George wanted us to re- 
fuse the honey, but you may be sure we wouldn't do that, George 
called this “ going on a strike.” 
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“What became of George? Did he become a soldier?” 
Oh, no! George is principal of Hazel Dell school now. Butit is 
ten minutes past three. You are dismissed without form. Good 


night all. 
to 


To Make a Cheap Equatorial. 


By H.N. FELKEL, Principal State Normal School, De Funiak 
Springs, Fla 
A mere telescope without some means of holding and directing 
it, is a very unsatisfactory possession. It is the object of this 
paper to describe the construction of a cheap instrument by which 
an observer may easily point to any star or planet above his hori- 
zon and follow it without ~~ 
The necessary material and the relation of the parts to each 
other may be understood from the figure. The piece marked 
m is a block of hard wood two and a half inches thick, five inches 
wide, and five and a half inches long; # a piece shaped as indi- 
cated, two inches thick, two and a half inches high at the lower 
end, and five and a half inches at the other. The piece / is fas- 
tened securely to m by any means that may be most convenient ; 
a is a piece of poplar, or other close-grained wood, two inches 
wide, two inches thick, and seven inches long with a hole through 
the center from end to end, five-eighths of an inch in circumfer- 
ence. The shaft d is a piece of round machinery steel, five- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, ten inches long. The piece 4 is 
of the same material and dimensions as a, and 7 is the same as d. 
The pieces 4 and #4 (shown in perspective and marked 4/) also 
should be of some good close-grained wood with a five-eighths 
of an inch hole, as indicated, so as to receive the iron shafts @ and 
j. The pieces 4 and & are fastened firmly, the one to piece a, the 
other to the telescope tube 7. The _— 6 may be fastened to 4 
with wood screws of proper size; & may be secured to 7 by 
means of brass bands passing around the tube and engaging the 
ends of the piece. 























U 


The pieces 4 and & should be faced with iron plates (¢), one on each 
side of the hole so as to furnish a firm and steady bearing for the 
shafts. Any blacksmith can make these. The small holes should 
be countersunk so that the screws-heads may come down even 
with the surface of the plates when fastened on. Similar plates 
should be used to face the ends of a and’. _ 

Here is a plan by which the piece a may be secured to # by two 
boards a half inch thick and shaped like f, but two inches higher 
(see 7). These boards may be screwed or nailed firmlyto J. The 
piece a is then placed between these boards where they extend 
above and are fastened by means of screws as indicated by the 
holes. 

The pieces A and a should be exactly at right-angles to each 
other. The iron shafts d and 7 should be fastened to 4 and & so 
that they may turn with them. This may be done by filing one 
side flat and inserting a stout screw. 

The piece # is a counterpoise. This may be made of lead and 
should exactly balance the telescope 7 when the lenses are in 
position. It may be made as follows: Cut a tin can (a two 
pound tomato or beef can) like / leaving ears as indicated. Into 
this pour the melted lead. If the can has been carefully cleansed 
the lead will adhere firmly to it. With screws the piece may be 
fastened to 4 by means of the ears. These ears may be bent 
down at right angles to the end of the can until reaching the piece 
a, and then turned up parallel to it. To make this counterpoise 

‘perfectly steady a five-eighths hole should be drilled through the 
center, in which the iron shaft may be inserted. (If acore be 
used when the counterpoise is molded the labor of boring through 
the mass of lead is avoided.) 

On the ends of 4 and a graduated circles may be fastened and 
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so adjusted that a star may be found at any time day or night by 
getting its right ascension and declination from the nautical 
almanac or any good starcatalogue. Those circles, however, are 
not necessary for ordinary observations. 

The block m is intended to be fastened to a tripod, or pedestal 
inserted in the ground. The top of the pedestal should be of the 
size given for m and the piece may be secured by large screws, 
or better by having two pieces the width of m and three-fourths 
of an inch thick nailed on the sides of the pedestal and extend- 
ing up two and a half inches. Screw holes may be put in the 
ends of these pieces and m thus made secure. 

I have described the simplest, cheapest, and most easily con- 
structed form of equatorial, but for those who know how to use 
metal working tools the following suggestions are given : 

The piece m is of wood and essentially the same as above de- 
scribed. The piece / is replaced by iron braces two of which are 
three inches long and two six or six and a half inches long, 
These braces are shaped as shown in figure (z). 

The pieces 4 and a are made of heavy brass tubing. The 
pieces 4 and & are of iron shaped as indicated in figure. They may 
be made of flat iron one-eighth inch thick. If the brass tubing 
is not heavy, short rings of larger sized tubing should be soldered 
on the ends, so as to give a good holding for the screws used to 
fasten to the braces. The other parts are in the main as I have 
described them for the wooden instrument. 

If wood is used the whole should be carefully sandpapered 
and finished in oil or painted. The counterpoise should be 
smoothed ss with a file and painted. 

The height at the lower and upper ends of # which determine 
its inclination should be regulated according to the latitude of the 
observer. The inclination should be such that the shaft d or the 
telescope tube 7 when parallel to the shaft should point to the 
north star. 

¥ 


Regularity of Attendance. 


The London 77mes lately discussed the means used by a 
school in Northumberland for securing regularity of attend- 
ance. The writer says: “ Regularity is the key of the posi- 
tion. Irregularity—especially if it be of the ingenious kind 
where four or five attendances are followed by three or four ab- 
sences—has been the bugbear of educational enthusiasts. The 
machinery of compulsion is altogether too cumbrous, even where 
the magistra‘*es are rigidly impartial. But where, as is too often 
the case, their own sympathies are with the absentees, procedure 
in court is almost a farce. I believe that we have discovered an 
automatic cure for the evil. Throughout England the average 
attendance is, roughly speaking, 75 per cent. of those on the 
books. The figures look fair enough; in reality they are start- 
ling. They tell of an enormous educational waste. Seventy-five 
per cent., not of the possible population of school age, but of those 
entered on the books—which is a very different matter. That is 
to say, of children nominally attending school one-quarter are 
always absent. The expenses are constant; the teachers are 
present, the needful apparatus is provided, but the children are 
not there. Deplorable as is this waste, no machinery has yet 
been devised wherewith to prevent it. The problem with which 
we were faced may be best stated thus: If the ‘average attendance’ 
could be raised 8 per cent., the government grant will be raised in 

roportion, and the school would be free. On this basis a circu- 
at was drafted explaining the scheme in detail to the parents. 
The parents themselves were invited into conference with the 
managers and the matter was put plainly before them, with the 

aid of the blackboard. Thereon it was demonstrated that by in- 
creased regularity such a sufficient additional sum could be earned 
from the education department as would free them from all pay- 
ment of fees. Regularity was made the condition of freedom. 
We said, in effect, ‘Those who come shall be free; those who 
stay away shall pay. The law is that you shall go to school. If 
ou obey ‘the law you will pay nothing; if you do not obey the 
aw the managers will charge you twopence per week.’ 

“ All children living within a half-mile radius are expected to at- 
tend with absolute regularity. Children who live outside the 
half-mile, but within the mile, are allowed a handicap of four at- 
tendances in a school quarter. Those living outside the mile are 
allowed eight attendances. In addition, absence with leave or on 
account of illness (if written notice be given) does not disqualify a 
child ; nor is the school opened on * decidedly wet days.’ For the 
encouragement of the children, prizes of books were offered to all 
who should make not less than 400 attendances (infants 380) dur- 
ing any school year. 

“The merit of the scheme is that it is automatic. The constant 
ressure of the possibility of losing the whole of the next quarter's 
reedom from fees has proved to be so efficient that during the 

whole year not a single case has been referred to the attendance 
officer, although his services were sought occasionally aforetime. 
As a consequence, the improvement since 1887 means a gain to 
the school finances, from imperial sources, of over £30 a year. 


That is to say, the rural school has free education and has, as 4 
matter of fact, made financial gain.” 
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The building shown in the accompanying cut is intended for a 
primary school, and will also have special accommodations for 
kindergarten pupils. 

It is a two-story structure, of a classic style of architecture. 
The dimensions are 107 x 56 feet, and the material used will be a 
dark buff brick for the body of the building and a lighter shade 
in other portions. The interior partitions will be of brick and all 
interior wood-work will be of a fine quality of ash. 

In the basement will be separate play-rooms for boys and girls, 
with exits from the building. On the first floor is a class-room 
for kindergarten work, 28 x 32, and two other rooms of the same 
size, one of which will be used as an exercising room. Two of 











Harvard Street - Brovkline-Mass. 


The rooms on the second floor are of the same size and charac- 
ter as those on the first floor. Each of the six class-rooms is pro- 
vided with teachers’ closets for wardrobe, and also book closets. 

The building will be lighted in proportion of one square foot 
of glass surface to six square feet of floor surface. It will be 
heated by steam by a 44 horse power steel boiler, and each pupil 
will be furnished 30 cubic feet of air per minute, and the same 
will be renewed without draught, keeping the temperature at least 
60° in zero weather without a variation of more than 3° in any 
part of the building. 

All fresh, warm air will enter the rooms above the breathing 
line, and all foul air will be taken out in the wall surface at the 
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hese rooms are connected by means of movable flexifoid doors 
which fall into pockets on either side, and whenthey are opened 
it leaves one large room 28 x 64. 

All these rooms pen on a corridor 104 feet long by 12 feet 
wide. The wardrobes will be located in the corridor, and are a 
decided improvement on the old-fashioned method. The arrange- 
Ment consists of a series of open fences made of stout wire so 
that a perfect circulation of air passes through them. One other 
advantage of this system is that it allows the teacher to maintain 
better discipline because from a central point she can see all the 
wardrobes, the entrances to class-rooms, and exists to the street. 





floor line, being a direct exhaust system for the removal of foul 
air. Each teacher will have control over the ventilating and 
heating apparatus in her own room by means of special valves, 
which can be readily operated. 

In connection with this building, it is proposed to erect a gram~- 
mar school and a separate manual training building, which will 
ultimately contain all the drawing and cooking rooms, mechanic 
art shops, and all other rooms for hand work in the sciences or 
in the arts, which would not be desirable in the other mene 
beside the boilers for heating the whole group, the power for 
ventilation and the driving of all the required machinery. 








Supplementary. 


At the Fergusons’. 
By JOHN R. DENNIs, New York City. 


(A dialogue for five persons.) 


(Mr. Ferguson its sitting at the table reading a newspaper ; 
he has a cup of coffee before him. Mrs. Ferguson comes in at 
the right.) 

Mr;. F,—Haven’t you got through with your coffee, yet, Mr. 
Ferguson? I don’t see how you can sit there when things are 
all going wrong? Here it is Wednesday and the washing has not 
been done yet. Won't you put down that newspaper—there’s 
nothing in it anyway and never is—and go tothe grocer’s and get 
some soap? (Sezzes his hat.) Three bars, remember ; Funston’s 
Lunifying soap. (He rushes out, but returns.) 

Mr. F.—Lunston’s Fumigating soap did you say ? 

Mrs. F.--No, I said no such thing. You'll go and get the 
wrong kind and there will be more delay. I’d better go myself. 

Mr. F.—No, no; just tell me the kind. Though I don’t believe it 
makes a cent of difference whether it is Luminating, Fumigating, 
or Ruminating soap. Soap is soap, as I take it. (A voice heard : 
“I hope it’s soon I'm to have that soap now, ma’am ; the wather 
has been bilin’ and bilin’ for more nor an hour. I done bin 
waitin’, waitin’ here for soap.”) 

Mrs. F.—( Who has been making expressive gestures.) There, 
now, Socrates Ferguson, you see what comes of not having soap 
on hand. — 

Mr. F.—What kind is it, anyway ? 

Mrs, F.—Funston’s Lunifying soap. 

Mr. F.—What aname! (Rushes out.) 

Mrs. F (Rushing to door.) Don’t make a mistake, Socrates, 
keep saying it over as you go. I wonder if he will get the soap! 
(A knock heard.) 

Mrs. F.—Who can it be! And this is washday. Come in. 

Man.—ls this Mrs. Ferguson ? 

Mrs. F.—Iit is. Mr. Ferguson will be back in amoment. 

Man,—Never mind I’ve just been told you would like to buy 
a handsome picture (d7sf/ays one), There, madam, look at that. 
I shall sell only one picture in this town like that and I want you 
to have it. 

Mrs, F.—It is very pretty, but I really cannot think of pictures 
to-day; I have a great deal of business on hand. (Jan offers to 
sit down.) Oh, don’t sit in that chair; it was put out to be 
mended. Crash heard; Ferguson enters.) 

Mr. F.--What is all this? Why did you give him that chair ? 

Mrs. F—Why didn’t you have it mended? (Aan goes out.) 

Mrs. F.—Did you get the soap? 

Mr. F.—No. 

Mrs. F.—No? 

Mr. F.—The grocer said you ordered it last night and that it 
was on the way and would be here by the time I got back. 

Mrs. F.—So 1 did. I wonder if he has been here yet! (Cad/s.) 
Bridget, has the grocer’s boy been here yet? (Voce Outside : 
“ He has, mum, and he has left some lettuce, a cocoanut, some 
strawberries, and tomatoes, but not a speck of soap and the 
wather’s bilin’ that hard.’) 

Mrs. F.--There, Socrates ; it’s always that way. You will have 
to run over to that grocery store again. 

Mr. F.—And if I don’t blow up that grocer, just you bet your 
life on that. (Claps on his hat. Loud knock heard.) 

Mrs. F.--Perhaps it’s the grocer. (an enters.) 

Mr. F.—You've come yourself this time, have you ? 

Man.—Yes, sir. 

Mr. F.—Got that soap? 

Man.—No, sir, but— 

Mr. F.—You haven't! Do you know, sir, that we have been 
waiting all this morning for a few bars of cheap, common, yellow 
soap, sir? Do you know that I've had to make a trip to your 
store on purpose for that soap myself and then did not get it ? 
What kind of way is that for a man to do business? We could 
have waited an hour or two for the lettuce and cocoanut and 
strawberries and can of tomatoes— 

Man.—But— 

Mrs, F.—And there wasn’t any particular hurry for the broom 
and the scrubbing brush and the peck of potatoes. But we 
wanted that soap. The girl's been waiting for it for two 
hours- - 

Man.--But I-- 

Mr. F.—And a whole washing is going to ruin for want of 
it! I won’t stand it! You.can’t play a trick like that on me a 
second time. We've only been in thiis house two weeks, and we 
have got all our groceries from you. We have ordered some- 
thing every time the boy has come round. We have spent more 
than $20 at your store, and we're not going to spend any more. 
You've got every cent out of us you're going to get. We shall 
try some other grocer. u will find it doesn’t pay to— 
Man.—Will you let y just a word ? 
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Mr. F.—It won't do any good, sir. My mind is made up, 
What do you want to say, anyhow ? 

Man.—I'm the ice man. 

Mrs. F.—Oh! _(Votce outside: “I do be thinkin’ the soap is 
in the newspaper bundle and I'll begin washin'’ right away.”) 


> 


The First Snow. 
By ANGIE W. WRAY, Pocantico Hills, N. Y. 


Over the meadows bare and brown 

The wee white flakes came fluttering down. 
Over the tops of leafless trees, 

Hurrying, flurrying, on the breeze, 

Hither and thither, and to and fro 

Whirled and glimmered the flakes of snow. 





In many a school-house old and gray. 
The children sat that winter day ; 
A host of pupils with eager minds, 
A happier crowd one rarely finds. 
“Oh, .ho! oh, ho! laughed the flakes of snow, 
“When school is over we'll see them go!” 
“Ho!” laughed the snowfiakes., “ Ho! ha! hey!” 
Folding each school-house old and gray. 

* * * * * 
Lessons were ended one by one, 
Twilight came and the tasks were done. 
Big and little in glee together, 
Out they rushed in the frosty weather ; 
While “ Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the snowflakes all, 
“ We're a mighty army although we're small. 
See how that young rogue tries to run! 
Down you go, sir! isn’t it fun? 
Where are the ones who brought their sleds ? 
Hi! for skating and dizzy heads. 
Which of you fell in the pond to-day ? 
Is the water cold when the ice gives way ? 
Ha!” laughed the snowflakes, ‘‘ Ho! ho ! ho! 
What funny stories we wee folks know!” 


. 
In Ninety-Three, 


(To be spoken before the first of January, 1893.) 


This is my birthday—I’m most a man; 
Exactly eight. 

I’m growing up, says my Uncle Van, 
At an awful rate. 

But I can’t know everything quite clear 
Not guzte, says he— 

Before my birthday comes round next year, 
In Ninety-Three. 


What makes the moon grow thin and long 
Like a paper boat ? 

How did they get the canary’s song 
In his little throat ? 

Why hasn’t the butterfly something to do? 
Or why has the bee ? 

What will become of Ninety-Two 
In Ninety-Three ? 


I'm always thinking and wondering 
As hard as I can; 

But there isn’t much good in questioning 
My Uncle Van. 

For he only says, with a funny look, 
I shall probably see 

If I keep on growing and mind my book— 
In Ninety-Three. 
















It’s long ahead till a fellow’s nine, 
When he’s only eight! 
But the days keep passing, rain or shine, 
And I can wait. 
For all these puzzles, that seem so queer 
Just now to me, 
I'll understand by another year, 
In Ninety-Three. 
—Kate Putnam Osgood, in St. Nicholas. 


> 


“You and Jack sit next to each other in school, don’t you, 
Wallie?” 
“ Part of the time.” 
“ Only a part?” 
“Yes, sir. Jack’s standing in the corner most of the time.’ 
“ And what do you do then?” 
“Oh, I generally stand in another corner.” —£Zx. 
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The Educational Field. 





Nathan B. Coy. 


Mr. Coy was born in Ithaca, N. Y.; he was a student at Willis- 
ton seminary, East Hampton, Mass., from 1863 to 1865 and was 


graduated from Yale college in 1870. 
teaching and followed it for six years. 

In 1876 he resigned the professorship of Latin in Phillips 
ag Andover, and went to Colorado for the sake of his 

eaith, 

In 1880 he entered on teaching in the East Denver high school, 
but poor health drove him back into rural life in 1886, In 1890 
he was elected state superintendent of public instruction. In 1892 
he was again nominated for the same office but was defeated by the 
Populist vote. -For some unexplained reason the cry of “ silver” 
was very effective among the farmers and miners whose influence 
in Colorado was great this year. 

Mr. Coy is a fine example of a man of signal ability as a 
teacher occupying the highest educational position in a state. 
He was not elected to his position as a politician, but as one who 
would serve the school interests. In the Denver Exfonent of 
November 5, the editor said: “One of the greatest privileges will 
be to vote for a former instructor. Two years asa pupil elicited 
nothing but kindness, patience, and impartial tutorage ”"—a de- 
lightful testimonial to come from a pupil. 

Itis a grand thing when a state can attract men of this stamp 
to its borders ; such men, when not in office exert a wide influence. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Coy will be heard from if life and health are 
spared, 


He entered at once upon 





As a means of teaching the children practical charity the vari- 
ous principals of the schools of St. Paul, Minn., invited them to 
bring thanksgiving offerings, to be distributed by the St. Paul 
Relief Society. For three days the children have been carrying 
their offerings to school—meat and vegetables, canned goods, and 
provisions of all sorts, as well as clothing. The result is beyond 
all expectations. In three days the children have given enough 
provisions to last the 2,000 rin the city all winter and more 
than the city has given before in three years. The forty-three 
schools in the city gave 172 immense wagon loads of clothing 
and provisions for distribution, and it is believed the problem of 
caring for the city’s poor has been solved. 





The Maine Pedagogical Society will hold its annual meeting in 
Lewiston Dec. 29—31. The program is as follows: Lines of Ad- 
vance, Prin. C. C. Rounds; “ Eaten in Literature for Primary and 
Grammar Schools,” Supt. J. E. Burke; “ Books which School 
Boys and Girls are Reading,” Daniel E. Owen ; “ Psychology and 
Ethics in Second Schools,” Pres. B. L. Whitman; “ The 
Topical Method of Teaching,” William W. D. Hyde; “ Import- 
ance of the Grammar Grade,” J. W. Mitchell; “Importance of 
Placing Good Books in the Hands of Pupils,” G. B. Files; 
“Phonetic Teaching of the Alphabet,” Dr. J. H. Hanson; “ The 
Teaching of English,” Miss Mildred E. Fairchild ; “‘ The Teach- 
ing of Agriculture in the Schools,” Prof. Balentine. 





_In Brooklyn, the kindergarten association carries on four 
indergartens. It owes its rise to a series of lectures given in the 
Pratt institute during the winter of 1890-91. In the following 
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June it was organized, and includes among its members philan- 
thropic men and women representing all sections of the city. It 
is supported by membership fees and voluntary contributions. 
There is a kindergarten training school to prepare those who 
wish to become kindergartners, and to give to others a knowl- 
edge of the theories of education advanced by great thinkers of all 
ages. 

The College Association of the Middle States met at Swarth- 
more, Pa.. Nov. 25. Among other topics they discussed “ How 
High Schools could be Made more Efficient,” 





At the laying of the corner stone of a parochial school at Park- 
ville, L. I., an American flag was hoisted and an address was 
made by Rev. John Canmer. He said: 


“* We concede to the public at large, if parents can put up with it, schools in 
which God is forgotten, but we also claim our rightin the matter. We have 
no quarrel with the public schools, as we have none with the Protestant 
churches ; but we do say that the public schools are not the places for our chil- 
dren, just as we are ready to admit that the Episcopal church is an excellent 
institution for those who like it. We ask no subsidies and no favors. What we 
want is to be let alone to educate ourchildren in our own way. We want no 

overnmental subsidies and we ask none. All we want is that those who differ 

rom us on the subject of education keep their hands off, and that we be allowed 
ema | to our interpretation of our duty, to educate our children as we 
think will best promote their, temporal and eternal welfare—make them useful 
members of society, 


ful ical Catholics.” citizens, and patriotic Americans, but above all faith- 
ul, practical Catholics, 





The Commercial of Louisville, Ky., says: “ There is no reason 
why competent Roman Catholic men and women should not be 


* employed as teachers in the public schools as readily as those of 


other faiths. Schools trustees, however, are different. They 
legislate for the schools and control the course of instruction. No 
men should be put to legislate for the schools, who are opposed 
to them, and no man should be charged with the duty of pre- 
scribing their course of study who is opposed to the non-sectarian 
system of education which our situation has made best for us.” 





It was noticed after the schools in Boston opened this fall that 
some of the pupils seemed weary and were neglectful in their 
studies. [t was found that children who were deficient were em- 
ployed in some of the theaters. Theatrical managers were noti- 
fied that they would be held responsible if the law, which pro- 
hibits the employment of children under fourteen on the stage, 
was not respected, 





Dr. M>Candless, of Pittsburg, declares that the main cause of 
the spread of diphtheria is the carelessness of families who allow 
lit!le ones to play with children from infected families,and to go into 
sick rooms and death chambers. He says that there are more deaths 
from diphtheria than from smallpox. But in spite of this that diph- 
theria is chargeable in many cases to the attendance at school of 
children who have been exposed to the disease, very often without 
their parents’ knowledge. To fight diphtheria it is necessary 
to keep a watchful eye upon the schools. 





Here is queer news from the Gun Spring academy in Tweed, 
Chemung Co., N. Y. 

When several pupils went to get their books out of a desk 
which stands in a corner, they were astonished to find a huge 
rattlesnake coiled up on a geography. The scholars became 
frightened and ran.to the door. A panic would have occurred 
had it not been for the presence of mind of the teacher, who 
seized a keen hickory switch, and applied it vigorously on some 
of the refractory pupils, Then the snake was killed without any 
harm being doue. 





They have a boy in Michigan who has a proper appreciation of 
the value of an education. His parents are extremely poor 
and live seven and a half miles from a school-house. Yet the 
boy has been walking the whole distance twice daily, to and 
from the village sehool. Residents of the village, observing his 
heroic efforts to get an education, presented him with a mileage 
book, so that by walking one mile he can catch a train and ride 
to school. 





In Jersey se | the principal of the high school gets $2,700 


1 Principal of a grammar school - 2,500 
I 2 “ “ “ ~ e = I 950 
16 Female principals, primary “ . - 1,020 
72 Assistants - - - - 624 
121 “ - - - 528 
97 “ “oe - e o 408 
66 “ “ “ pe a 400 





The Cambridge school of which Mr. Arthur Gilman is director 
attempts to work on the highest lines. The teachers are special- 
ists; several are instructors in Harvard university. With the 


school is a residence hall, the “ Margaret Winthrop Hall.” Mr. 
Gilman himself has a well-deserved reputation throughout the 
United States. One ofthe most successful of his books 1s his ad- 
mirable “ First Steps in English Literature ;” his “Story of Bos- 
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ton” is quite well known. Mr. Gilman first conceived the plan 
of opening to women a systematic course of study under the Pro- 
fessors of Harvard college, and this resulted in the “ Harvard 
Annex.” The success of the Annex suggested that a school for 
younger girls, might be desired by parents who believed that 
scientific principles could be applied even to the very first years of 
education. From year to year this school has had a remarkable 
growth. 





Kindergarten Spirit and Purpose,” 
By Supt. W. H. HAILMANN, La Porte, Ind 


Thus the traditional school finds antagonism between theory 
and practice, the kindergarten finds in theory the connecting 
link between experience and practice. The traditional school 
finds antagonism between the intellect and the feelings, the 
child-garden connects the two with the help of manual activity. 
Tothe child-garden the three—head, heart and hand—are co-ex- 
istent dimensions of the one conscious life. The traditional 
school finds an irresponsible conflict between play and work. 
For the child-garden play is the prophecy of work; in work the 
spontaneity of play has learned to obey in true freedom the law 
of purpose. 

Hence, the traditional school needs much rigorous discipline 
and other artificial pressure which it offsets with the periodical 
free recess. The child-garden, on the other hand, knows not re- 
pression, but only joyous growth, healthful development, genial 
suggestion, normal environment, and does not, therefore, need 
the free recess device. 

Throughout the spirit of the child-garden is characterized by 
this drift of unification. For the traditional school education is a 
science ; in its work it is, therefore, analytic, quantitative, subjec- 
tive, glorifying itself. For the child-garden education is an art; 
in its work it is synthetic, quantitative, objective ; its glory is in 
the life of the child. The nearest purpose of the kindergarten as 
such,—that is, as the well-known institution for the training of 
children between the ages of three or four and seven,—is to give 
to the child’s spontaneity purpose and to his purpose benevolence ; 
to stimulate the sense of power, to place this power in the ser- 
vice of definite ends, to lead him to choose his ends in loving co- 
ordination with his neighbor and in free subordination to realized 
law. 

Its secondary purpose is the conversion of the traditional 
school from fragmentariness and artificialness to wholeness and 
naturalness, from mere system to growth which establishes sys- 
tems, from the narrowness of mere service to the expansive 
breadth of art which applies science; from mere erudition to 
efficiency which implies erudition; from the worship of expedi- 
ents to the following of principle ; so that the entire education of 
the young from the cradle to the period of full self-direction may 
be of one piece, leading without breaks or returns from life, 
through life, to life. 


Algebra in the Grammar Schools." 
By J. W. MCDONALD, Agent of the State Board of Education. 


Heretofore the great break in our educational system has been 
between the grammar and high schools; for, on leaving the 
grammar grades the pupil has practically left behind him all his 
previous studies, and on entering the high school has found 
himself confronted with new subjects and new methods. 

There are two reasons that seem to make the plan advisable : 
First, it would be a great help to the high school if a good begin- 
ning in the elementary steps of algebra could be made in the 
grammar school. Second, it is for the good of the grammar 
school itself that its mathematical work be broadened. The 
results obtained from, we might say, nine years of monotonous 
stady of arithmetic in the grammar schools seem to indicate that 
the pupil has become arithmetically dumb. Ifa part of this time 
could be spent in live work in some other phase of mathematics, 
there is reason to believe that it would not only widen his mathe- 
matical horizon, but would result in greater facility in arithmetic. 
Room might be made for roo lessons in the elements of algebra 
during the last year in the grammar school. 

By the “ elements” of algebra is here meant: Algebraic nota- 
tion; addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of both 
whole and fractional quantities; some of the simpler cases of 
factoring; the use of parenthesis; and simple equations as 
far as those having three unknown quantities. Throughout the 
whole covrse a great number of arithmetical problems should be 
introduced, whose solution is facilitated by the use of x. The 
difficulty, I fear, will be to find the skilful teacher who will make 
algebra a study of living interest. And yet on this depends 
whether the scheme proves a benefit or an injury. 


Education in France.” 
By JOSEPH JACKSON, Worcester, Mass. 


One of the latest systems of education is the French. Polliti- 
cally France is divided into 86 departments, 362 arrondissements, 





* From papers read at Springfield meeting. 
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2,865 cantons, and 35,989 communes. Of these the commune is 
the smallest administrative division, the department is the largest, 
Public instruction comprises primary teaching, given in the com- 
munal schools, that is, in one or more primary schools in each 
commune; secondary teaching, given in the colleges and lycees, 
there being several colleges and a lycee in each department gen- 
erally ; higher teaching, given in the faculties, of letters, of sciences, 
of medicine, of law, etc., in seventeen cities of France. At the 
head of the whole system of public instruction is the minister, 
assisted by a superior council and by inspectors-general. Under 
his authority rectors administer or watch over the teaching in the 
districts called academies. There are 17 academies in France, 
each named after its chief town. Under the rector are the acad- 
emy inspectors, one for each department ; under the academy in- 
spectors are the primary inspectors, one at least for each arron- 
dissement. 

In article 13 of the order of July 27, 1882, regulating the peda- 
gogic organization and the plan of studies of the public primary 
schools Jules Verry says: “‘ Every pupil on his entrance to school, 
shall receive a special blank-book which he must preserve during 
the whole of his school course. The first exercise of each month 
in each order of studies shall be written in this blank-book by the 
pupil in the class and without outside help, so that the collection 
of these exercises may permit one to follow and estimate the 
progress of the pupil from year to year. This blank-book shall 
remain deposited in the school.” 


Massachusetts School Superintendents, 


At the New England association of school superintendents, a 
committee consisting of Supts. T. M. Balliet, of Springfield, C, 
E. Meleney, of Somerville, and G. I. Aldrich, of Newton, were ’ 
appointed to consider the best system of study in arithmetic, 
The following comprehensive course was adopted : 


PRIMARY GRADES, 

First year—Numbers developed from 1 to 10 ; fractions, 1-2, 1-3, and 1-4; apply 
combinations taught co most familiar weights and measures ; use of pennies, 
two-cent pieces, nickels, and the dime. 

Second year—Numbers developed to 50 ; notation, 1 to 50; fractions, 1 2, 1-4, 
1-8, 1-3, 1-6, 1-9, 1-5, I-10, 1-7 ; compound work of first year continued ; exten- 
sion of business arithmetic of first year. 

Third year—Number work from 50 to 1,000; notation, 50 to 1,000; begin deci- 
mal notation ; fractions, 1-12, 1-20, with simple reductions; begin United 
States money ; continue compound numbers of second year with simple reduc- 
tions; practice in measuring lengths, buying and selling, making change, etc. 

MIDDLE GRADES, 

Fourth year—Number work from_ 1,000 to 1,000,000 ; notation, 1,000 to 1,000,- 
ooo and beginning of decimal notation ; addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division of fractions (objective); begin figure work ; addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division of decimals (objective) and beginning of figure 
work ; extension of work in compound Pm: memes continuation of practice in 
prope ge lengths ; rates of percentage, 50, 25, 33 1-3, 662-3, 75, and 100; mak- 
ing of bills. 

Fifth year—Continuation of number work, divisors, multiples, cancellation ; 
continuation decimal notation ; completion of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division of fractions; extension ot objective work in addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division of decimals; extension of work in compound 
numbers ; simple work of finding areas of surfaces and contents of solids; 
simple work in percentage ; simple examples in interest. 

GRAMMAR GRADES, 


Sixth year—Frequent practice in fundamental operations ; notation work 
completed ; many problems involving use of fractions ; decimals completed ; 
extension of work in compound numbers; continuation of work in finding 
areas of surfaces and contents of solids; extension of work in percentage and 
examples in interest. 

_ Seventh year—Further practice in fundamental operations ; occasional prac- 

tice in notation ; continuation of problems involving use of fractions; prob- 
lems involving use of decimals; completion of work in compound numbers; 
= of mensuration to work of carpenters, masons, etc.; percentage 
completed. 

Eighth year—Ratio and proportion, square root; reviews in notation, frac- 
tions and decimals ; study of longitude and time; continuation and completion 
of mensuration ; application of percentage to commission and brokerage, taxes, 
insurance, custom house business; stocks and bonds; partial payments and 
banking. 

The following are some of the advantages claimed for the 
course : 

It is broad and carefully arranged. 

The requirement for objective teaching will do away with much 
of the slate and blackboard work. 

The children will be drilled to think and be farther advanced 
by its use at the end of five years. 

It will provide a substantial foundation for those who are 
ac to leave school early and go to work. 

There will not be so great a break between the grammar and 
high schools. 

The last year in the grammar school, which will be saved by 
the new system, can be devoted to work in English and a great 
deal more reading with a view to enlarging the vocabulary of the 
pupil and giving a greater knowledge of words. The ninth year 
could be devoted to rounding up the grammar school work. 





The New Orleans teachers are much interested in the idea of 
forming an association, (The idea is a good one, but there are 
lots of associations that amount to nothing. An association 
must have an object and pursue it earnestly in an organized way. 
Have they an object?) They have aright to be animated over 
an organization which claims to be formed for “self-improve- 
ment,” and “ mental development.” Miss Marion Brown was 
elected president. It looks as though a great deal might be 
expected from New Orleans. 
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Conference of Educational Workers. ad 


Less than four years ago this conference was organized in New 
York City, its object being a better understanding and formu- 
lating of methods of instruction, and more intelligent co-opera- 
tion in all branches of education. 

At a meeting held at Columbia college, December 3, the results 
of kindergarten training were considered—/firs?, as to the devel- 
opment of the moral nature ; second, as to the habits of attention, 
observation, and expression ; ¢/7rd, as to the acquisition of facts 
and experience suitable for the foundation of primary school in- 
struction ; fourzh, how these results may be attained and utilized 
in the primary schools. 

Miss Angeline Brooks, of the College for the Training of 
Teachers, New York, presented the first paper. Morality was 
defined as the observance of the duties of the social relations of 
man. The kindergarten was first established to make good citi- 
zens, and its instruction is promoted by the exigencies of the 
times. The habits of attention, accuracy, patience, and persever- 
ance, there formed, foster the virtues of truthfulness, prudence, 
thrift, and self-reliance, making the kindergarten a moral agency 
pre-eminently ethical and religious, seeing in the “gifts” and 
“occupations” ends instead of means, all its work tending to 
build up character. The cry is not that the schools teach too 
much, but that they fail to put into life what they do teach. 

Miss Laura Fisher, of the Boston normal school, read the 
second paper. Practical minds demand not what a thing is, but 
what it can do; and the time has come when the kindergarten 
is asked to show results, and justify its presence. The secret of 
its success is in holding and directing attention. Knowledge 
grows out of experience and discovery, and many kindergartners 
fail because they tell what to do, instead of leaving all to the child. 
The kindergarten occupations introduce the child to the primary 
forms of many of the arts and industries; and its play is not pure 
play, since in the latter the child does just as he pleases, so long 
as he pleases, while the “play” of the kindergarten has a large 
element of prescription. The primary course may supplement that 
of the kindergarten with great gain in the lower grades, with ad- 
vanced “ gifts”’ and “occupations” and the facts thus gathered 
applied to the work. 

Discussions followed by Miss Angeline Haven, of the Working- 
men’s school, New York ; Supt. Barringer, Newark, N. J.; Supt. 
E. H. Cook, Flushing, Long Island; School Commissioners 
Sanger and Wehruni of New York, and Assistant Supt. Farrell. 


At the Clinton Co. Teachers’ Association Chas. H. Signor got 
Webster’s International Dictionary as a prize in a spelling con- 
test. Supt. G. J. McAndrew explained the system of school sav- 
ings banks. Altogether a correspondent writes : “ It might have 
passed muster for a regular institute.” 

At the Pike Co., Pa., institute the subject of “The Will” was 
discussed ; this is but one evidence that psychology is coming to 
the front. 

At the institute in San Jose, Cal., a resolution was passed dis- 
approving of the state series of text-books, as being vastly in- 
ferior, and yet the same in price as those offered by publishing 
houses. (A state has enough business to do without publishing 
books and making boots for its citizens.) 

In Kansas it appears there are 10,685 teachers; 413 hold 
diplomas, 748 are first grade ; 3,000 are second, 5,500 third grade. 
(This is a poor showing. The state superintendent should force 
those third and second grade teachers along up the ladder, until 
one-half of the teachers hold diplomas. That is the great part 
of his business. This is what gave Judge Draper his deserved 
celebrity in this state. Will he not try to get Kansas on the up 
grade ?) 

In Alabama last year $627,911 was paid out for support of 
public schools. There were 309,628 white, and 240,894 colored 
school children ; total, $550,522, a little over $1.00 each. 


In France school children take their midday meal at a public 
table provided by the state, They pay for what they eat with coun- 
ters bought by their parents at somuchadozen. Parents who can- 
not pay are provided with counters free, which the children pass 
in without their schoolmates knowing that they are eating the 
bread of charity. Thus every child is sure of one good meal a 
day. Isn’tthis an improvement on the American “ cold lunch ” ? 
There is a wonderful sympathy existing between the midday lunch 
and the afternoon brightness of the children. 





The December Forum has an article by President Eliot of 
Harvard university on ‘“‘ Wherein Popular Education has Failed.” 
If he had put it ““ Wherein our System of Schools do not Educate,” 
he would have had a better title. The schools do a good deal 
that, all admit; that they could do more is true if there was less 
politics and more effort to find skilled laborers. 


No one should suffer with boils or humors when Hood's Sarsaparilla cures so 
Quickly and well. 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL :—A few weeks 
ago, ata faculty meeting, I suggested that the oral teaching of 
physiology, in the lower grades, be made more practical; and 
that less attention be given to the learning of technical terms, or 
even the simple names of the parts of the body, which soon will 
be learned by the pupils in an incidental way, as no child of in- 
telligence is ignorant of the terms, arm, neck, throat, ete. I gave 
a very brief outline of work thought desirable, leaving the details 
for the grade teachers. 

A day or so ago, I was invited to the Third Reader grade, 
Miss Van Hoesen teacher, to ascertain the result of the change 
in the work. I offer the following report of what I saw and heard, 
hoping it may be of interest to some : 

The teacher asked if any pupil had a hurt that needed atten- 
tion, and hands went up all around the room. I was invited to 
call upon any pupil present, whether hand was raised or not, and 
im response to my question a small boy stood and said, “1 have a 
bee-sting that is very painful.” The teacher then invited me to 
call upon any pupil to attend to the case; and at my request a 
little girl came forward, examined the spot (imaginary) on the 
boy’s wrist, carefully wet it, and took some saleratus from a little 
box on the teacher’s desk, applied it, and carefully wrapped the 
wrist in a neat bandage. The boy then came to me that I might 
inspect the work, and | found the only trouble that the bandage 
was too tightly drawn, and so stated, when the little doctor ar- 
ranged it in a looser manner. While this doctor was treating the 
bee-sting, I had other cases brought forward in a similar manner, 
and soon a busy group of children were working quietly, and 
without a smile or a particle of confusion around the teacher's 
desk; treating burns (slight and deep), cuts (either of vein or 
artery), bruises, etc., and doing the work well and showing an in- 
telligence and interest that greatly surprised me. 

The arm that had an artery cut, was first raised, and the tour- 
niquet was hastily arranged from cloth and twisted with a pencil 
and the flow of blood stopped, after which the edges of the im- 
aginary wound were carefully drawn together and fastened with 
adhesive plaster, and the whole neatly bandaged. Other cases 
were as carefully treated, and the wath was rapidly and neatly 
done, and without any directions from the teacher. , The pupils 
answered my questions concerning the cases under treatment 
without a particle of hesitation, stating clearly how they told 
whether a vein or an artery was cut, etc. 

I was very much pleased with the lesson, and especially as I 
knew it had taken so little time, not over ten lessons of 15 min- 
utes each, and as I noticed the great interest the little people 
showed, and the fact that even the “dull boy” was ready for 
this, I determined to continue the work for a few more lessons. 

Glen Cove, Long Island. D. A. PRESTON, Principal. 





To the Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL :—Having been a 
subscriber to your paper for some time I take pleasure in saying 
that it is always a welcome messenger both to me and my pupils. 
1 am teaching in a country school-house, and a school which 
they told me it would be alinost impossible for a lady to control. 

I have been teaching eight weeks and have never seen scholars 
more easily managed. Although our school-house is a small 
and inconvenient one we have made it look very nice inside and 
have purchased curtains for our holiday exercises and I have just 
introduced Loomis’ Progressive Lessons in Music. All of which 
have added much to the interest of my school. Christmas we 
hope to have some interesting exercises. 


Licking, Ky. IDA M, HAMMOND. 





{Many inquiries having come by mail to Prof. Paddock, con- 
cerning the teaching of minerals, he replies to them as follows :—- 


D.] 

To A. L., Columbus, O,, and others.: 

It is impracticable to send glass covered mineral boxes by mail. 
I find the 14-cent box referred to in article of July 9 requires 9 
instead of 4 cents postage. I mail these as samples on receipt of 
23 cents, 

To M. E.G., Wisconsin, and others: 

The 20 minerals mentioned in articles may be obtained of size 
for class work at expense of about a dollar. 

The same minerals of cubic inch dimension for pupil's use may 
be had at an expense of about a cent apiece, though a little higher 
price on calcite, fluorite, and a few others, to show good cleavage, 
would be better. 1 would be willing (for the present) to send any 
supplies spoken of in article to teachers at the same price as I am 
able to furnish to pupils, but cash should come with order, as I do 
not wish to keep accounts. Send money, stating ds nearly as you 
can how you would like it expended and I will fill the order. 

ToS——, Buffalo, N. Y., and others: 

When teachers form a class for instruction by correspondence 
I make the terms according to class. Material then is practically 
free. M. H, PADDOCK. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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Hohtday Books. 


Among the poets who lived and wrote in the early part of the 
century there is none of whom there have been such diverse 
opinions as Wordsworth. Attaining to manhood when Europe 
was convulsed with wars, in his seclusion he seemed unaffected 
by these stirring events and calmly worked out his poetical des- 
tiny. There was a reaction from the stilted, classical diction and 
a demand for simplicity. That Wordsworth went a little too far 
in the latter direction, and that there are barren wastes in his 
poetry, is admitted by all, yet in this very simplicity lies the 
strength and the beauty of such poems as “ We are Seven,” and 
“I Wandered Lonely as a Cloud.” Among English poets he 
will not occupy as high a place as some of his admirers would 
give him; but his fame is secure. A famous critic has said: ‘‘ By 
his secret of bringing the infinite into common life, as he evokes it 
out of common life, he has the skill to lead us, so long as we yield 
ourselves to his influence, into inner moods of settled peace, to 
touch ‘ the depth and not the tumult of the soul,’ to give us quiet- 
ness, strength, steadfastness, and purpose, whether to do or to 
endure.” A fine complete edition of his works, with an apprecia- 
tive biographical and critical introduction by John Morley, has re- 
cently appeared, The poems are arranged in the order in which 
they were written, each having the date of its composition and of 
its publication. The text and notes are taken from the edition of 


1857. The volume is well illustrated, has gilt edges, and is hand- 
somely bound in cloth. (Thomas Y. Crowel! & Co., Boston and 
New York.) 


In different parts of our country there are old social forms, 
that took root in the past century, that are fast passing away. 
The writer who has the skill to present these with skill and vigor 
is sure of an admiring circle. of readers. We have before us a 
volume of short stories, Crow’s Nest and Belhaven Tales, by 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, in which she pictures social conditions in 
the South before the war. Belhaven was the original name of 
Alexandria where remained a faint flavor of early colonial days 
long after it had disappeared from other sections. Many of her 
characters are undoubtedly drawn from life, but the author has 
exercised the prerogative of the novelist in ideatizing them and 
otherwise embellishing the narrative; but one acquainted with 
Southern manners will recognize the general truth of the pictures. 
In addition to the Stories ‘“‘ When the Century Came in,” “‘ Pene- 
lope’s Swains,” “Monsieur Alcibiade,” and ‘“Gay’s Romance,” 
there are the stirring war stories “‘ Crow’s Nest” and “ Una and 
King David.” ‘They are written in a style of such grace, strength 
and purity, with such an appreciation of dramatic situations, and 
such accuracy in description, that they will be recognized as 
among the best tales of the South that have been produced. 
(Century Co., New York.) 


Copyright, 1892, by THz Century Co. 


IN THE HALL WINDOW-SEAT. 
From “ Crow’s Nest and Belhaven Tales.” (Century Co.) 
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‘« Sisters and brothers, little Maid. 
How many may you be?” 


From “ Wordsworth’s Poems.” (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 


Many of the young folks who will read Frank R. Stockton’s 
volume, Zhe Clocks of Rondaine and Other Stories, will con- 
gratulate themselves on their good fortune in having such an en- 
tertainer. His inventive mind is almost sure to present something 
out of the ordinary line of experience and the moral is generally 
apparent. For instance, the little girl who started out to regulate 
all the clocks in Rondaine by her own little time-piece has a coun- 
terpart in those who think they were born to set the world right. 
There is a reminder of many a boyish escapade in “ Christmas 
Truants,” a story of a party of boys who ran away from school 
to avoid the unattractive Christmas observances and fell into the 
hands of robbers, the result being some unusual and funny expe- 
riences. Then there is a telephone story, a tricycle story, a story 
of the adventures of a couple on an abandoned steamship, etc. 
One wonders where Stockton gets all his odd fancies. In these 
seven tales he is at his best. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York.) 


In the calendar A// Around the Year, by J. Pauline Sunter, 
both the gift makers and the gift takers will find something to 
their taste during the holiday season. It consists of a series of 
gilt-edged cards fastened together with rings and provided with 
chain and tassels. The pictures represent different phases of a 
youthful courtship, in which the artist has exercised her fancy in 
a delightful way. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. 50 cents.) 


Among the most successful of the writers for young people is 
Madame Colomb, whose story entitled Hermzne’s Triumph has 
recently been published. Hermine was a shipwrecked orphan, 
adopted into the family of a poor sea-captain, disowned by her 
rich relatives, but finally by her love and gentleness, she tri- 
umphed over every obstacle and made friends of those who were 
at one time her enemies. Here is a most wholesome and at the 
same time entertaining story for the girls. There are one hun- 
dred and twelve illustrations by Vogel, who pictures many of the 
leading incidents and characters of the story. The volume 1s 
bound in green cloth, adorned with handsome flower designs 
with lettering in gilt. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


The bound volume of Our Little Men and Women for 1892 
has just been received. Many bright writers and artists have 
combined to produce a very attractive book for the young folks. 
“A Boy and a Girl,” by Elizabeth Cumings, illustrated by Bridg- 
man, is one of the most delightful stories this popular author has 
ever written; “ Joker and His Relations,” by Mary C. Crowley, 
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with illustrations by Barnes, is exceedingly clever. The “ Talks 
by Queer Folks,” who are insects, jor fishes, and birds, by 

ary E. Bamford, will sustain the favor won by this writer's 
earlier natural history stories. “‘ The Doings of the Studio Dolls,” 
told by E. A. H., illustrated by Elizabeth S. Tucker, is one of the 
_— and oddest conceits imaginable ; pretty poems and verses 

y real verse-makers, stories by story-tellers in sympathy with 
child-life, bright bits of travel, history, and biography, as well as 
fragments of music here and there to enliven, all embellished with 
choice illustrations, make up a charming volume to entertain and 
instruct the real little men and women who are just beginning to 
cead for themselves, and learning how to use their eyes. (UD. 
Lothrop Co., Boston. Cloth, $1.75; boards, $1.25.) 


We have before us a book that will claim an unusual share of 
attention, not only because of the subject on which it is written, 
but on account of the reputation of the writer, Zhe Story of 
Mary Washington, the mother of George Washington, was 
written by Mary Virginia Terhune (better known as “ Marion 
Harland”), at the request of the National Mary Washington Me- 
morial Association. She has made a book that will give all the 
information about the mother of Washington that is available. 
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In addition to being a reverent tribute to the woman, it is an in 
teresting picture of life in Virginia in the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century. The illustrations show many interesting objects 
in her home and the vicinity. There is also a photogravure of an 
old painting believed to be a portrait of the mother of Washing- 
ton, which serves as a frontispiece. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. $1.00.) 


There is many a smile in the volume lately published, entitled 
A Book of Cheerful Cats and Other Animated Animals by J. 
G. Francis. The artist has given free play to his fancy in depict- 
ing these quadrupeds, which, in addition to the cats, includes 
giraffes, donkeys, bears, and other funny animals. Pussy, how- 
ever, holds the foremost place and the artist has placed her in 
numerous ridiculous situations. First, we see pussy playing the 
part of a practical joker fnghtening her associates with a toy 


_spider ; then a comfortable company of cats are at a tea-party. 


Further on we see them giving a concert, later riding a giraffe, 
and soon. The book will be appreciated by the young people 
and all other lovers of fun. Asa gift book during the holiday sea- 
son it will be very popular. The pages are 9x6} inches. (The 
Century Co.. New York.) 
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SCOTT’S EMULSION. 





To youth and strength cold weather is Life. 


To age and 


weakness it may mean the opposite. 


It is now that fuel to heat the blood and build up healthy 


flesh is most required. 


In Scott’s Emulsion is stored the fuel 


fat-food in quantity that will meet almost any emergency of weak- 


ness. At no time of year are results of flesh and strength from 


its use more marked—at no time of year is the need of both so 


apparent where weakness takes its rise in troubles of a pulmonary 


character. 





SCOTT’S EMULSION, 


a union of pure Norwegian Cod-Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of lime and soda, is fat- 


food partly digested chemically, and rendered almost as palatable as milk. It overcomes 


waste of tissue from any cause, but is notably successful in treatment of Consumption’ 


Scrofula, and kindred diseases where loss of flesh is most rapid and alarming. 





Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. Sold by Druggists 


everywhere. 
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A holiday edition of Tennyson’s Holy Graz? has been published 
with numerous drawings by W. L. Taylor. The pages are six 
and three-fourths inches, the paper, smooth and heavy, the mar- 
gins wide, and the print large and clear. The illustrations, 
several of which cover a page, present striking scenes in the poem. 
The volume has beveled covers and is bound with cloth with 
border in silver and the title in the center in gilt. This handsome 
edition deserves a wide circulation among the lovers of Tennyson 
(D. Lothrop Co.) 

A 16mo. volume of 94 pages contains Wordsworth's Grave 
and Other Poems, by William Watson. Two pieces printed in 
the first edition are here withdrawn. Four others not included in 
the first edition are inserted. Twenty-seven epigrams are also 
included in this edition, besides the twenty printed in the former 
one. The reader will find many beautiful thoughts beautifully 
expressed in thi. volume. The frontispiece is a view of Grasmere 
Churchyard. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York.) 

The bound volumes of Saznt Nicholas lor 1892 show in a col- 
lected form what the children have had to delight them for the 
past twelve months. There are many things to be said in praise 
of this magazine ; one of them is that every line is clear, and there 
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(Century Co.) 


is an ennobling spirit in the entire volume. We often have occa- 
sion to look over the past volumes, preserving them year after 
year, and always admire the skill, labor, and high motive in the 
editors. We found copies of the magazine in our travels in Cali- 
fornia, and the West and South; they were the delight of the 
children. (Century Co., New York.) 


No one ever succeeded in clothing Greek myths in English 
prose with as much grace as Hawthorne. He weaves them to- 
gether with a thread of narrative, introducing several childish 
characters, that makes them all the more charming for young 
people. Not only the children but their elders can reap pleasure 
aud profit from these narratives, for the moral, though not obtru- 
sive, is skilfully woven in with the narrative. An edition of the 
Wonder Book for Boys and Girls has just been published with 
illustrations by Walter Crane whose designs in black and white in 
Grimm's Fazry Tales were so much admired. In this case his 
drawings are printed in colors—some monochromes, some poly- 
chromes, and all most attractive. The cover designs are elab- 
orate and tasteful, corresponding with the beauty of the interior. 
A more fitting dress for a children’s classic could scarcely be 
devised. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $3.00.) 
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The last yearly volume of THE PRO- 
| FESSIONAL TEACHER (’91-’92) is a gen- 
| eral text-book of the theory and practice 
|of education for use at your county insti- 
tute. 60 cts., post paid. 
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The Century magazine for the past six months is bound into a 
volume, and shows well in this collected form. The illustrations 
are all of a high character of excellence; the literature is ex- 
ceptionally fine. Though the numbers as they have come out 
each month have been read, we find ourselves reading the bound 
volume almost as though it was a new book. This shows the 
ability of the writers; a good writer is good to read again and 
again. The Century is to be credited with showing the other 
magazines how it is to be done. 


We have before us a story of remarkable power in Aladdin in 
London, by Fergus Hume. Although one gets some hint of mar- 
welous episodes of the story from the title, one has to read the 
story through to appreciate what it is to have the wonders of the 
East transferred to prosy, unromantic London. These strange 
things are related in sucha skilful way that they seem natural, and 
the reader’s interest therefore never flags, but increases to the end, 
The story centers about a young lover who is rejected on account 
of his poverty, the lady’s father —— to give her hand to a 
wealthy suitor. On dismissing him the father says that perhaps 
he can find the lamp of Aladdin and thus win his bride. In a 
remarkable manner he gets possession of a ring whose possession 
carries with it untold wealth of India and thus is able to marry 
the lady and satisfy all of hisambitions. But there is a conspiracy 
to get the ring from him and the struggle for it gives rise to a 
narrative of thrilling interest. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
$1.25.) 


W. H. Schulz, superintendent of schools, Sauk county, Wis., 
has prepared a little book of about a hundred pages in which he 
sets forth the best methods of teaching history. The aim has 
been to give to the young teacher a brief and clear exposition of 
the principles of teaching history, and also a limited selection of 
methods in connection with outlines and exercises as examples. 
In addition to the methods, a large number of facts are presented 
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in a concise and orderly form. 


(W. H. Purdy, printer, Spring 
Green, Wis.) 


Charles Morris has conferred a great boon on lovers of litera- 
ture by transforming into connected narrative the plots of numer- 
ous noted plays. Of course much of the detail has been omitted, 
and the stories are thereby shortened, a fact which will be appre- 
ciated by those whose time to devote to reading is limited. Many 
dramas of merit have been omitted on account of their immoral 
tone. The elder drama—few of whose plays still hold the stage— 
has, therefore, been sparingly dealt with, the selections being in 
great part confined to the more popular plays of the leading 
dramatists of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The 
four volumes in Za/es from the Dramatists contain the follow- 
ing: Vol. I., “Every man in his Humor,” by Ben Jonson; 
“ Philaster, or Love lies Bleeding,” by Beaumont and Fletcher; 
“ A New Way to Pay Old Debts,” by Massinger; “ Venice Pre- 
served,” by Otway; “The Busybody,” by Susanna Centlivre; 
“ The Beaux Stratagem,” by George Farquehar and “ The Belle’s 
Stratagem‘” by Hannah Cowley. Vov. II., “‘ The Gamester,” by 
Edward Moore; “ Douglas,” by John Home; ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer,” by Goldsmith; “The: Road to Ruin,” by Thomas 
Holcroft ; “Wild Oats,” by John O’Keefe; “The Schoul for 
Scandal” and “ The Rivals,” by Sheridan. Vol. IIL, “ The Poor 
Gentleman” and “The Heir at Law,” by George Coleman; 
“ Speed the Plough,” by Thomas Morton; “ The Honeymoon.” 
by John Tobin ; “ The Wife,” by James Sheridan Knowles ; “ The 
Apostate,” by Richard Lalor Sheil; “lon,” by Sir Thomas Noon 
Talford. Vol. 1V., “ The Lady of Lyons ” and “ Richelieu,” by 
Edward Bulwer Lytton; “Still Waters Run Deep,” by Tom 
Taylor ; “‘ London Assurance,” by Dion Boucicault ; “* Ruy Blaz,” 
by Victor Hugo; “ Francesca da Rimini,” by George H. Boker, 
and “ Cynopia,” by Martin Hayden. The volumes contain por- 
traits and sketches of the dramatists. (J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. 16mo. Cloth, gilt top. $4,00.) 





MACMILLAN & CO.'5 NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 





A NEW BOOK BY THE REV, STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


THE HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By the Rev. StoprorD A. BROOKE. 


With Maps. 
12mo, $2.50. 


Uniform with Bryce’s ** The American Commonwealth.” 


With Map. Large 





A NEW BOOK BY DPR. S. S. LAURIE, 


THE INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION. 


Comprising a Rational Introduction to Psychology. 
16mo, $1.10. 


By Dr. S.S Laurik, author of ‘‘ Occasional Addresses on Educational Subjects.”’ 





THE ELEMENTS OF GRAPHICAL STATICS. 


A Text-Book for Students of Engineering. By LEANDER M. Hoskins, C.E., M.S., Professor of Pure and Applied Mechanics, Lelan 1 


Stanford Jr., University, California. 8vo, cloth, $2,25. 


INTRODUCTORY MODERN GEOMETRY OF THE POINT RAY, AND CIRCLE. 


By Witu14M B. Situ, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in Missouri State University, Columbia, Mo. 


Part I, 75 cents. Complets, 


PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA. 


By NarHan F, Dupuis, M.A., F R S., Professor of Mathematics in Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 12mo, $1.10. 


MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. 


By A. M. Cook, M.A. A Book for Beginners in Latin, with Exercises of Gradually Increasing Difficulty, and Easy Passages for 
AMERICAN EDITION. 


Translation, 


Revised and Adapted to American Schools, by JAMES C. Ecbert, Ph.D., Instructor of Latin in Columbia College. 


Now ready. 


18mo, 40 cents. 





MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


A series of Standard Books for supplementary reading in Schools and for School Libraries. 


12mo, strongly bound 


in cloth, 50 cents each. 





THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. 


By the Rev. ALFRED J. CuuRcH, author of ‘* The Story of the Odyssey,” ‘‘ The Burning of Rome,” etc. 





MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. 


First Lessons in Earth Lore for Children. 


By the Rev. Cuas. KINGSLEY, author of ‘‘ Water Babies,’’ Greek Heroes,” etc. 





THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF ENGLISH SONG. 


Selected and arranged, with Notes by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, editor of ‘‘ The Golden Treasury Series,” etc. 





*.* Macmillan & Co respectfully call the attention of teachers and others interested in Education to their 
separate ( atalogues of Books in the following departments of Study: 


Greek Language and Literature. 
Latin Language and Literature. 





German Language and Literature 
French Language and Literature 


English Languageand Literature. 
Mathematics and Science, 





These separate catalogues, if applicants will specify which they require, will be sent free, by mail, to any address 


Macmillan & Co., 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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Pus.isHeD WEEKLy aT $2.50 A YEAR. 





Tue Scnoor Jovrnat is sent larly to its sub- 
scribers until a definite order to discontinue is re- 
ceived, and all arrears are paid in full. 
Terme fer Our Publications: 
Per year. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Weekly. g2.50 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 

Primary Edition. Monthly - - t,00 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. Monthly. 1.25 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Soe. - -" - - 1,00 
OUR TIMES. Monthly. - - - - d 
Club Rates on Application. 





Please send remittances by draft on N. Y., Postal 
Order, or Registered Letter. Address all letters 
about subscriptions to our N. Y. office. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East 9th Street, 


WESTERN OFFICE: 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE: 
E. L. EELLOGG & CO., HAMMETT 


J. L. 





NEW YORK. | 


| 
| 


_ Wewould call attention to a new sing- 
ing-book for teachers’ institutes and public 
schools, compiled by Hamlin E. Cogswell 
of the Normal School of Music, Mansfield, 
Pa. It contains theory lessons, responsive 
readings, devotional songs, patriotic songs, 
together with a miscellaneous collection of 
new music and arrangements for all occa- 
sions. The John Church Co., Cincinnati 
and New York, will supply it. 


Superintendents, principals, teachers, and college 
students, desiring to secure employment at odd 
hours, or during vacation should address 
WituiaMs, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Isaac Pitman “ Phonographic Teach- 
er’ (15c.) and *‘ Manualfof Phonography ” 
(40c.) have been added to the list of text 
books adopted by the New York board of 
education, for use in the evening high 
schools. Teachers will do well to examine 
these works seeing their moderate price— 
quite an important point—and the admir- 
able way in which they are arranged. Many 


942 Wabash Av., Chicago, 1.|24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass | ¢achers have already made a change from 


J. I. CHARLOUIS, Business Manager. | 





Publishers’ Desk. | 


| 


the high priced and complicated text-books 
to the above. 
« 
After January 1, 1893, the office of the 


Experienced teachers know the value of School and College Bureau will be at 211 


good literature for supplementary reading 


Wabash Ave., Chicago. Mr. C. J. Albert, 


in the school. Among books furnished by | Manager, invites school and college author- 
Ginn & Co., Boston, New York, and Chi-| ities to call at his office, receive mail there, 


cago, well printed on good paper and well | 


and make it headquarters. On his tables 


bound, are Robinson Crusoe, Swiss Family | 4" THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, and other ed- 
Robinson, Kingsley’s Greek Heroes, Tales | Ucational papers. 


from Shakespeare, The Adventures of | 
Ulysses, Plutarch’s Lives, Irving’s Alham- 


* 
It is no news to say there is no magazine 


bra, Franklin's Autobiography, Gulliver's | for young people that surpasses St. Nicho- 


Travels, The 


Vicar Wakefield, Scott’s|/as, in interest and beauty. 


It contains 


Ivanhoe, The Lady of the Lake, Guy Man-| every month the best collection of stories 
nering, Marmion, Selections from Ruskin, | for boys and girls that it is possible to 


etc. 


make—nearly a hundred pages, and pic- 
tures on almost every page. If you want 


Among the best helps for teachers lately | a good magazine for a boy or girl to read, 
published are the Geographical Readers o! | buy the Christmas number; for sale by all 


Silver, 
World and its People ” 
now ready as follows: 
cents; Glimpses of the World, 36 cents;| 
Our Own Country, 50 cents; Our Ameri- | 


Burdett & Co., known as “ The/ newsdealers. 
Five volumes are | want to subscribe write to the Century Co., 
First Lessons, 36 | 33 East 17th street, New York. 


It costs a quarter. 


a7 
For obstinate skin diseases, itching, frost- 


can Neighbors, 60 cents; and Modern | bites, bruises, burns, and cracked, rough 


Europe, 60 cents. 


They are most charm-| hands use Packer's Cutaneous Charm. 


It 


ing and helpful books. Their use means | js sold by all druggists or may be had of 


more sensible method of geography work | 


in our schools. | 








The Perfect Purity and 
Solubility of 


OW 
—( Best and Goes Farthest )— 


permit of its instantan- 
eous preparation and 


render it Highly 
Digestible and 


Nutritious. 








the Packer Manufacturing Co., too Fulton 
street, New York. Packer’s Tar Soap is 
excellent in dandruff, chafing, and itching. 


* 

Send to E. K, Stockwell, 19 John street, 
New York, for class pins, rings, buttons, in 
gold or silver, as mementoes of pleasant 
school associations; pins for societies and 
fraternities ; flags for classes in universities 
and colleges; badges and medals for 
awards, from teacher or faculty or school 
board. From the young ladies’ seminary, 
Freehold, N. J., comes the following— 
“Mr. E. R. STOCKWELL :—The class pins 
made by you for us were satisfactory in 
every way, and we will gladly recommend 
you. "—C/ass of 1892. 


oe 
Why not try the Simplex Printer, a new 
invention for duplicating copies of writings 
or drawings. From an original, on ordi- 
nary paper with any pen, 100 copies can 
be made; 50 copies of typewriter manu- 
scripts produced in 15 minutes. Send for 
circulars and samples to Lawton & Co., 20 
Vesey street, New York, 
* 


All grocers sell Wheatena, a nourishing, 
palatable, easily digested, and easily cooked 
preparation. Pamphlets will be sent free 
by the Health Food Co., 61 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 


os 
If you wish a fine head of hair of a nat- 
ural hue, use Hall’s Hair Renewer. 
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Rowell’s Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


10 SPRUCE ST _.NEW YORK. 


Do You Want a School? 


There is located in the suburbs of San Diego, 
school buildings, costing $50,000, 16 acres of ground 
and 200 lots. It is the best location fora college or 
preparatory school in the Southwest. The buildi 
and realty can be purchased for $20.000, part om. 
balance on long time. I desire several practicad 
educators to join me in securing the property. 


Address, 
HARR WAGNER, Suft. Schools, 
San Diego, CALIFORNIA 


INVALUABLE LITTLE BOOKS ON 
EDUCATION. 


A new series of shortessays of lasting 
value on live educational subjects. 

No.1 J. G. Fitch's “‘ Art of Questioning.” 

No.2 J. G. Fitch’s ‘“‘ Art of Securing Atten- 


tion.” 
No.3. Arthur Sidgwick’s “On Stimulus in 
School.” 











No.4 Chariotte M. ** PracticaB 
Work in School.” 

No. 5. J. G, Fitch’s *° Improvement in the Art 
of Teaching.” Also a Course of Study for 
Teachers’ Training Classes 

No. 6. J. H. Gladstone's ‘‘ Object Teaching,” 

No. 7. Huntington's ‘“‘ Unconscious Tuition.” 

No. 8. Hughes’ How to Keep Order.” 

No. 9. Quick’s ‘‘ How to Train the Memory” 

No. 1, Hoffmann's ‘‘ Kindergarten Gifts,” 

No.11. Batler's “Argument for ManuaP 
Training.” 

No. 12. Groff's ‘‘ School Hygiene.” 

No. 13. Mevurry's **How to Conduct the Re- 
citation.” 

No. 14. Carter's “Artificial Stupidity im 

school.” 


Yonge’s 


Se . 
No. 15. Kellogg’s Pestalozzi. 


Ee These little books contain from 35 to #0 pp. 
each, neatly bound in tasteful paper cover. 
15 cents each ; to teachers, pues, 13 cents. En- 
tire set (cut this out and send order only) $1.69- 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


RemedyF - INSTANT RELIEF, Fins 
cure in l0days. Never returns; no purge; 
no save: no suppository. A victim tried 
in vain every rem ‘dy has discovered® 
simple cure, which he wil! mail free to his fellow suf- 
forers. Address J. H. RESVES, Box 3290, New York City,5.¥ 
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Magazines. 


— One who desires to keep informed of the 
political movements of the time will find 
many valuable articles in that line in The 
American Journal of Politics, publisheé at 
114 Nassau street, New York. The Decem- 
ber number contains ‘‘ A Plea for a Diplo- 
matic Career,” by Sheridan P. Read; 
“How to Rebuild our Merchant Marine,” 
by Edwin Mead ; ‘‘ The Modern Peace Move- 
ment,”’ b Alfred H. Love, and other articles 
of a similar nature. 


— One complaint made against the news- 
paper is that the news furnished by it is 
given in such a scrapy manner, that after a 
great event has passed the reader is not 
certain that he has a clear understanding of 
the facts. Newspaper accounts are also so 
voluminous that the busy man of the nine 
téenth century can scarcely afford time to 
read them with care. Hence there is a de- 
mand for papers that select and condense 
facts, and present them in orderly and at- 
tractive shape. Such a publication is The 
Quarterly ster of Current History, 
issued by the Current History Publishing 
Co., Detroit, Mich. Each number contains 
a full record of all the leading events of the 
world for the preceding three months, with 
rtraits of prominent persons, maps, etc. 
The December number has for a frontis- 
jiece ‘‘ Columbus before the Court of Fer 
eond and Isabella, from a painting by 
Vacslav Brozik. The magazine is a good 
one to read when the news is fresh and to 
file away for future reference. A set of 
these periodicals would give a complete his- 
tory of the period cove by them. 
—The Scientific American, now in its 
fortyfeighth yout continues to maintain its 
high reputation for excellence, and enjoys 
the largest circulation ever attained by apy 
scientific publication. Every number con- 
tains sixteen large pages, beautifn’ly 


ne elegantly illustrated; it presents | 
po 


pular ~— a descriptive record of the 
most novel. interesting and important ad- 
vances in all the principal departments of 
science and the useful arts. Each of the 
monthly numbers of the Architects and 
Builders edition contains about forty large 
quarto pages, equal to about two hundred 
ordinary book pages, forming, practically, 
a large and splendid magazine of arck- 
itecture, richly adorned with elegant plates- 
incolors and with fine engravings, illustrat 
ing the most interesting examples of mod- 
ern architectural construction and allied 
subjects. 


—The Yaie Quarterly Review for Novem- 
ber contains ‘“‘ The Character of Columbus,” 
by Professor T. R. Bacon; ‘“‘ The Ultimate 
Standard of Value,” by Professor J. B. Clark: 
“Chinese and Medieval Gilds,”’ by Freder- 
ick Wells Williams; ‘‘ Farm Uurest in New 
England,” by Clarence Deming; ‘‘ Ethics 
as a Political Science,” by Professor A. T. 
Hadley, ete. 


Literary Notes. 


—Jobhn Seymour Wood has written a story 


called “A Daughter of Venice,” which is|M 


coming through the press of the Cassell 
Publishing Company, with illustrations by 
Francis Thayer. It will be ready this week. 
Later in the season a volume of his short 
stories, taking its title trom the one called 
“An Old Beau,” will be published. 


—Henry George's new work, “A Per- 
plexed Philosopher,” an examination of 
some of Herbert Spenetts writings, will be 
published by Charles L. Webster & Co. 


—Tait, Sons & Co.are a new firm with 
headquarters at 31 Union Square North. 
On their list of recent publications are the 
names of well-known persons as authors, 
including Blanche Willis Howard, Edmund 
Gosse, John Strange Winter, Fergus Hume, 
and George Grossmith. 


—tThe first two volumes of the new Dry- 

burgh edition of Scott’s novels, the same be- 

ing “‘ Waverley; or, ’TisSixty Years Since,” 

and “Guy Mannering,” are ready at Mac- | 
millan & Co.’s. They are octavos of 50) | 
pages, printed from clear type on good | 
paper, and contain, each, nine full-page | 
wood engravings from new drawings »y 

Charles Green and Gordon Brown. When | 
completed, there will be twenty$five vol | 
umes in the edition, and one volume a 

Month is promised. 


Mary E. Wilkins’ Ha story is about | 
ay! Ake the H rs in k form, with | 
the illustrations by W. T. Smedley. 


_ 








If you are not teaching you may employ 
your time in establishing public libraries 
for the H. Parmelee Library Co. Des 
Moines, Ohio. The eighth annual catalogue 
listing 2,000 volumes in special library bind- 
ing, has just been issued. 30,coo volumes 
are carried in stock. The plan and char- 
acter of the books are endorsed by the best 
educators in the country. 


6 

A new book by the Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke is announced by Macmillan & Co., 
112 Fourth avenue, New York. The same 
firm will also supply a new book by Dr. S. 
S. Laurie, The Institutes of Education, 
comprising a rational introduction to psy- 
chology ; Principles of Algebra, by Nathan 
F. Dupuis, M.A., F.R.S., professor of 
mathematics in Queen's college, Kingston, 
Canada ; Macmillan’s Shorter Latin Course, 
by A. M. Cook, M.A.; Macmillan’s School 
Library, a series of standard books for sup- 
plementary reading in schools and for 
school libraries ; The Story of the Iliad, by 
the Rev. Alfred J. Church; ‘The Children’s 
Treasury of English Song, selected and 
arranged, with notes by Francis Turner 
Palgrave, and other books, 


* 
During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOWS’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 

Druggists in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Iwenty-five cents a bottle. 


Normal school graduates should take no- 
tice that W. D. Kerr, of the Union Teach- 
ers’ Agency, has excellent facilities for se- 
curing positions at good salaries. Very often 
it is not possible to fill positions because the 
right candidate does not appear at that 
time ; so if you wish a position that suits 
your taste, and that you can fill, register 
early. No advance registration fee is 
charged. Send stamps for blanks. 

2 

The place to get school apparatus of a 
good quality and a high grade is 76 Fifth 
avenue, New York. The Andrews Manu- 
facturing Co., call attention particularly to 
their globes, blackboards, maps, tellurians, 
charts, and orreries. Thousands know the 
worth of their dustless crayons and erasers 
by actual trial. 

a 
IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
Jnion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 somely Furnished Rooms at $: and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
odern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 


DRY GOoDs. 


DRESS GOODS 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 


We have arranged for spec’al sales in 
all the sections of our Dress Goods De- 
partment, from now until Christmas. 

This week we will offer twelve lines 
of High-cost Novelties, all-wool, silk- 
and-wool, and velvet-faced Woolens, at 
half import prices, 

Regular lines of December Nove'ties. 
Genuine Tartan Plaids, Plain and Fancy 
Suitings, imported expressly for mid- 
winter, 





IN THE BASEMENT 

Several Thousand Dress Patterns of 
Serge, Cashmere, Cheviots, Plaids, 
Checks, and Stripes, excellent materials. 
Prices, $2.50, $3.00, $3.75, $4.00, and 
$5.00 each. | 

500 Patterns Scotch Mixture, at $4.50 

300 Patterns Broad Cloth at $6.00. 

250 Box-Robes at $7.50. 


These prices represent the liberal re- 
ductions we have made for the Holidsys. 


James McCreery & C0. 


BROADWAY @ lirn STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


LADIES! 


Use Only 


BROWN’S 








on yore . 







wero! FRENCH + ™" 
nates] DRESSING ) shoo 


LEST AA AST! 


Ns tf - 
l= Sold by all Dealera. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Piates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry know: 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mec! ical construction t 
insure an artistic success and yw my ¢ ° 

Having every facility for this class o i cab 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868 





Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 29d St., ILY. 





WATCHES FREE 


TO BOYS 
AND CIRLS 


WITH ORDERS OF Si2. $15. $20. and $25. 


THE 


REATAMERICA 
CHEATANEICA 









and Baking 


CooD NEWS 


to LADIES. 


CREATEST OFFE 


Now’s your time to get orders for our celebrated T 


Coffees 


Powder, and secure a beautiful Gold Band or Moss Rose 
FINE TEA China Tea Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, 
by mail or express, Brass p, Castor or Webster's International Dictionary. 
on receipt of If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea, send in your ord 
$2 oo BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS GIVEN AWAY 
a with $5 orders and upwards. The most extraordinary ns 
charges paid. ever offered, during the next 30 days, China Tea Sets and Lamps with 





GOMPANY 


$10, $15 & $20 orders, to introduce our excellentNew Crop \ 
THIRTY YEARS’ NATIONAL REPUTATION 


for selling PURE GOODS only. Postage stamps taken in 
payment. A Handsome Paneltoall. For full particulars, send to 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, (P. 0. Box 289,) 31 and 33 VESEY ST., NEW YORE. 








CECE CCR ee eee eee eee eee ee eee ees. | 
UPPLEMENTARY. READING. 3 4 
Good Books, Well Printed i1 Good Paper and Well Bound 


















Robinson Crusoe, - - Cloth, $ .50 Boards, $ .35;Scott’s Ivanhoe, - - - Cloth,$.75 Boards, $ .60 
Swiss Family Robinson, - " .50 * *40| Quentin Durward, - - 50 Ke 40 
Kingsley’s Greek Heroes, “ .50 “«  =<35| The Talisman, ee, Be ia -60 so WW 
Tales from Shakespeare, “ 50 “ 40| The Lady of the Lake, - ¢ 50 33 J 
The Peasant and the Prince, “ 50 " .35| The Lay of the Last Minstrel, “ -40 x .30 
The Adventures of Ulysses, ‘* 35 * -25| Old Mortality, - - - 6 -75 . 40 f 
Plutarch’s Lives,- - - ee 50 “ -40}Rob Roy,- - - - - * -75 “- to ¥ 







































Irving’s Alhambra, - - ss 50 os -40|Guy Mannering, - - - a 75 ts 60 
Franklin’s Autobiography, 7” 50 - 40}Marmion,- - - - - .50 .- fo 4 
Gulliver’s Travels, Sm ” .40 a 30| Selections from Ruskin, - "9 40 30 
The Vicar of Wakefield, - +“ .g0 ““_ .30| Tom Brown at Rugby. - ya so 





The above prices are for Introduction. 
Send for new illustrated descriptive catalogue of Supplementary Reading Books. ¢ 


: : GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. § 
ra 





JUST PUBLISHED. CHRISTOPHER SOWEK CO., 3 


Late Sower, Potts &Co., PHILADELPHIA \ 


a * 
Stories for Children, ., xx... | 
5 Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course, 
1. Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books, 


By LUCRETIA P. HALE. 2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books com- 


7 " x - bining Mental and Written. 
This is for supplementary reading in the third, fourth, or fifth grades | Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
according to the advancement of the pupil. Lessons in morals and | Brooks's Normal Algebra. 
manners are deduced from stories about “ the three kindoms ” in a pleas- wma a y cased and Trigonometry. \ 
ing way. Sin ; , : me . -on.| Breoks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. : 
g way gle copies by mail 40 cents. It is bound in cloth and con | wrocks’s Philecophy of Arithmetic. / 


tains 216 pages. | Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, | eee Union System of Indust, 
New York: 67 Fifth Ave. Boston: 20% Devonshire St. Chicago: 106 Wabash Ave, <2*<s Bookkeeping ond Binns. 


>? Are you posted on Electricity if 
your scholars ask you a question ¢ 














THE PUBLIC SCHOO LS Oe vmatuiumcunthartinn 


of Bos ton, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Cleveland, Columbus ne we 

Zanesville, Aibany, Jersey City, Newark, Troy, Erie, Bloomington. | os 

Peoria, Springfield, Quincy. Joliet, Dubuque, Evansville, Terre, | Electricity up to Date. | 
Haute, Atlanta, Denver, New Haven, Hartford. Cambridge, Lowell, | 

New Bedford, Fall River, Worcester, Providence, Newport, Bangor. | For Light, Power and Traction. By Jonny 
and more than 950 other important cities and towns in the United States are by legal! B,. Verity, M. Inst E. E. (London), 


adoptions using | Price, 75 cents. Mail free. 


MESERVEY’S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING. *,* Fully illustrated. This little manual explains 


. : . . . . | for non-scientific readers and inqvirers the different 
They seem to meet the requirements of High and Grammar School grades in an entirely | modes of producing electricity ; all about the dynamo, 
satisfactory manner. — | illuminating, lamps, incandes-ent lights, etc. ; stor- 

Sample copies will be sent for examination with reference to introduction on receipt | age of er geen e~" pdr of YF ges yt 
. ; , - §3 , . , | ment an working oO! plants, pu Cc Pp ; 
of: for Single and Double Entry, 50 cents ; Single Entry alone, 30 cents ; Double Entry | transmission of power by electricity, motive power, 


alone, 4o cents. Correspondence requested. | traction, etc.; electrical engineering as a calling, 
| and glossary of electrical terms, etc., and index. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 23 Hawley St, BOSTON. ——— 
wis tin dla | F. WARNE & CO., 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 3 Cooper Union, N. Y. City. 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. [J AivensITY PUBLISHING CO, 
“We do amiss to spend seven or eight p= ~ merely scrapi 


ng so much miserable Latin and | 
@reek as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully in one year. "—MILTON. | 
Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sailust, Juvenal Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and | Educational Publishers, 
3 -b fH itis Gra ted to the Interli Series of class d | 
"8 ve n mmar: e rlinear les of ci | y 
all other systems. Price to teachers. $1.10 ee ee ies, and 0 | 43-47 East 10th St., NEW YORK. 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 


, = pages of atertineare Sree. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publicatiors. Please send for catalogue and price list. 4 
Correspondence solicited. 


CAN YOU PLAY WHIST ALL THE TIME? 


We mean all the time which you can afford for amusement. Of course you can’t. You and your friends 
need a new game occasionally. Allow us to recommend our latest one, The Drawing Party. Peculiarly 
adapted to entertaining a dozen people of an evening. Each guest undertakes to draw some object, assigned 
him by the hostess, while the rest watch results and record on their cards a guess of what he is trying to do. 























When the contest is over a committee is appointed to examine the cards and award prizes to the one 
who has made the most correct guesses, and the person who has shown himself least fortunate in this respect. 
What device can be better for developing latent artistic talent and ingenuity in recognizing such development? 
Sample mailed for 30 cents. We depend very largely on the teachers of the country to make our GAMES 
AND Toys known among both children and parents. Send for the illustrated toy catalogue, 56 pages. 


MILTON SRADLEY CoO., Springfield, Mass: 
22 CLINTON HALL, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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